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Indictment of contemporary society 


THE SANE SOCIETY. By Erich Fromm. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. $5. 


The Sane Society is a continuation of 
themes developed by Erich Fromm in his 
previous books, notably in Escape from 
Freedom. The Fromm student will find here 
overtones of the thoughts expressed so 
beautifully and cogently both in Man for 
Himself and in the Dwight Terry Lectures 
delivered at Yale and published under the 
title Psychoanalysis and Religion. What 
Fromm seeks to do in The Sane Society is 
to establish the paradox that Democracy 
itself can be used by the “alienated” person 
as an escape from freedom. 

In Man for Himself he developed the 
concept of the “marketing orientation” to 
demonstrate how in our society men tend 
to become valuable for what they can bring 
on the market rather than for what they are 
in and of themselves. In this latest work 
he uses the concept of alienation as one 
which is more general than that implied in 
the “marketing orientation.” “By alienation 
is meant a mode of expression in which the 
person experiences himself as an alien.” 
Using theistic terminology—Fromm feels 
that theistic concepts are bound to disappear 
in the future development of man—we 
might say that man’s consciousness of the 
kingdom of God within has been sub- 
verted and often destroyed by the goals and 
structure of the materialistic society of 
which he is a member. 

Fromm contends that our society is over- 
whelmingly pathological in its character. He 
differentiates betwen neurosis and what he 
calls the phenomenon of “socially patterned 
defect.” It is the latter with which he is 
concerned. He believes that the socially 
patterned defect can be modified and ter- 
minated only by changing the structure of 
society itself. He would change society in 
accordance with the principles of “normative 
humanism” and gives his own point of view 
the somewhat formidable name, Humanistic 
Communitarian Socialism. It is typical of 
the temper of the book that, whereas most 
authors would be satisfied with one fighting 
word in designating their political philos- 
ophy, Erich Fromm uses three! 

Since Fromm is not interested in dwelling 
on the constructive features of our society, 
the book is filled with indictments of almost 
every aspect of the contemporary social 
scene. The American citizen is under the 
illusion that he is the creator of decisions 
when, writes Fromm, “in reality they are 
largely determined by forces beyond his 
control and knowledge.” “Nationalism is 
our form of incest, is our idolatry, is our 
insanity. ‘Patriotism’ is its cult.” His view 
of current dangers in psychiatry and psy- 
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chology are of especial interest. Belaboring 
those who counsel without counseling, he 
writes, “Just as one oils machines, one oils 
people and especially those in mass organ- 
izations of work. One oils them with 
pleasant slogans, material advantages, and 
with all the sympathetic understanding of 
the psychologists.” Of the present religious 
revival he has this to say: “The Religious 
renaissance which we witness in these days 
is perhaps the worst blow monotheism has 
yet received. Is there any greater sacrilege 
than to speak of the ‘Man upstairs,’ to teach 
to pray in order to make God your partner 
in business, to ‘sell’ religion with the methods 
and appeals used to sell soap?” 

What are the sources of strength and 
health in American society today? Fromm 
does not mention many. One thing that is 
clear is that he has little hope for or sym- 
pathy with the American churches. He feels, 
however, that it is a mistake for non- 
believers to attack the idea of God. “Their 
real aim ought to be to challenge religion- 
ists, to take their religion, and especially 
the concept of God, seriously; that would 
mean to practice the spirit of brotherly love, 
truth and justice, hence to become the most 
radical critics of present day society.” Since 
our present society is manifestly not sane, 
Fromm seeks in the final chapter of the 
book to point out some roads which lead 
to sanity. “Man, today, is confronted with 
the most fundamental choice; not that be- 
tween Capitalism or Communism, but 
that between robotism (of both the capital- 
ist and the communist variety), or Human- 
istic Communitarian Socialism.” He offers 
a number of suggestions as to ways in which 
present day capitalism might be changed 
to a healthier socialist form of society, the 
kind of society more likely to restore man 
to himself. However, he stresses the point 
that the measures he proposes are not sacro- 
sanct in and of themselves. He is more con- 
cerned to show that progress toward the 
growth of wiser men and women can only 
be initiated as changes are made “simul- 
taneously in the economic, socio-political 
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and cultural spheres; that any progress re- 
stricted to one sphere is destructive to prog- 
ress in all spheres.” 

We know that in order to free religion 
of its idolatry prophets historically have 
found it necessary to destroy both the 
temples and the idols of religion. This is a 
book written in the prophetic tradition. It 
seems stronger in its diagnostic or analytic 
than in its prescriptive sections. It is written 
by a gifted humanist who writes in the spirit 
of an Amos saying, “I hate, I despise your 
feast days, and I will not smell in your 
solemn assemblies. ... But let judgment run ~ 
down as water and righteousness as a mighty 


stream.” 
HARRY B. SCHOLEFIELD 


‘A natural approach to 
life’ leading to unity 


THE OLD STORY OF SALVATION. 
By Sophie L. Fahs. Boston: Beacon Press. 


$3. 


The Old Story of Salvation takes from the 
Bible the Christian account of man’s origin, 
nature, degradation, and doubtful destiny. 
When so extracted it is revealed in all its 
primordial naivete. It becomes apparent to 
the reader that this dramatic account of the 
relation of God and man is not what at- 
tracted him to the Bible. This is probably 
the first service Mrs. Fahs’ book does for 
the reader. The story is almost shocking in 
its elemental and stark primitiveness, even 
to one familiar with it since his youth. To 
read it thus separated from the poetry and 
prophetic literature of the scripture is a bit 
of a letdown for the liberal Christian. At the 
same time one senses the dramatic power 
of the story and can better understand its 
hold upon the imaginations of men. A reader 
should also experience a friendlier under- 
standing of those among us who tend to 
repudiate the Christian tradition. The au- 
thor makes a much needed effort to show 
that the story is neither the Bible nor nec- 
essarily the teaching of the Bible. 

The second half of the book raises the 
questions that are pertinent to the study of 
this “plan of salvation,” and suggests various 
ways in which men can respond to the prob- 
lems of life which first gave rise to the story. 
In this respect the book is to an eminent 
degree the work of a brilliant and conscien- 
tious teacher who seeks to give guidance in 
religious thinking. 

The Old Story of Salvation is an excellent 
addition to the Beacon books for children 
and youth, especially since it provides us 
with the long-awaited help for leaders of 
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youth in the held Of religious ideas. it 1s 
inclusive, yet specific in its challenge, and 
offers an unusual stimulus to youth to strive 
for maturity in their convictions. No one 
should undertake to teach this unit without 
familiarity with the other books in the 
Beacon series. Liberals once again owe 
Sophie Fahs a grateful vote of thanks for 
a much needed job brilliantly done. 

Some may wonder if the book, in placing 
such a heavy responsibility upon youth to 
construct their own patterns of belief, asks 
too much. Can youth do what mankind has 
failed to do adequately in thousands of 
years? The question is a serious one, even 
though it can be more startling than it needs 
to be. There is an answer to it in Mrs. Fahs’ 
writing. The Bible has been and can be in- 
terpreted in other ways than the way of the 
old story, and contains much that is not 
included in the traditional story of salva- 
tion. Liberalism has also found other sources 
of enlightenment and inspiration, especially 
in modern sources of light on life, man, and 
the universe. 

Mrs. Fahs suggests a natural approach to 
life which she feels will fit better into the 
context of modern experience than does the 
old; a way which she feels gives a vision 
of man tending toward unity—a unity 
which not only allows, but requires the full 
and free use of mind and imagination, which 
can inspire intelligent serenity in the face of 
death, and can even find creative potential 
in impulses traditionally called evil. Her 
thinking is more fully outlined in Today’s 
Children and Yesterday’s Heritage. The lat- 
ter and the sources it quotes should be within 
easy reach of the teacher who undertakes 
to use The Old Story of Salvation. Our 
youth need more than questions, more than 
something to disbelieve, more than general 
ideals, and Mrs. Fahs has given more. The 
tragedy is that so few of us have given 
more. Let us hope that others will catch 
~ something of her spirit. Mrs. Fahs has given 
body to liberalism. She has done so much 
to make it teachable, and The Old Story of 
Salvation is another boost in this direction. 

ANGUS H. MACLEAN 


In agreement with 


principles of Unitarians 


AN UNFETTERED FAITH: The Reli- 
gion of a Unitarian. By Austin Phillip 
Hewett. London: Lindsey Press. Boston: 
Beacon Bookshop. $2.50. 


This little book, addressed to persons who 
have “broken away from the religious be- 
liefs and practices of their forefathers” by a 
young English Unitarian minister, is an ad- 
mirable exposition of his faith—lucid, per- 
suasive, and unpretentious. He does not 
assume to speak for all Unitarians, among 
whom he recognizes wide variations of 
thought, but he is right in believing that 
most Unitarians will agree with his general 
principles however much they may disagree 
as to details. He recounts these principles 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Paperbacks—for Study and Thought 


BP 7, BP 8, BP 9—all the way up to BP 
18, and for that matter, all the way down 
to BP 1. These, you should know, are the 
identification symbols of eighteen volumes 
of paperbacks which Beacon Press produced 
during 1955. If your church has a Beacon 
Press Project as a method of introducing 


members to our own publications and—only . 


incidentally, of course!—raising money 
toward some church budget item, regular or 
special, you have no doubt stopped to look 
over the whole array of attractive covers 
and in your confusion at the simultaneous 
presence of so great riches, lit upon one as 
your first choice. 

This project manager won’t even hazard 
a guess as to which one of these titles will 
prove most popular; nothing could more 
adequately illustrate the diversified tastes 
and interests of a group of Unitarians than 
to watch one after another make a personal 
selection. Many, however, prefer to study 
the brief descriptions given on the conven- 
ient orange announcement and order-blank 
Beacon Press provides. 

Be that as it may, BP 10, ENGLISH 
PROSE STYLE, by Herbert Read ($1.25), 
a reprint of an English classic for writers, 
was promptly spied by a University student. 
“May I have this—today, please,” she 
begged. Obviously she was even then work- 
ing on a theme and who could have the 
heart to tell her that the book in hand was 
an advance copy? Not I, for I had already 
looked over the contents and knew that the 
book contained hints for good writing help- 
ful to every young writer—as well as to 
many an older writer. 

BP 18, THE INVISIBLE WRITING 
($1.45), an autobiography by Arthur Koest- 
ler, was the next to be preempted. My hunch 
is that this will prove popular because those 
who have read DARKNESS AT NOON 
and other Koestler books want to read this. 

A member of our city council was the 
first to select BP 15, HOMO LUDENS 
($1.25), a study of the play element in cul- 
ture by Johan Huizinga. The author, a Ger- 
man, explains that the 18th century “with 
its worship of reason and its native op- 
timism could speak of homo sapiens,” a 
description which when he wrote in 1839 
seemed questionable. Homo faber, Man the 
Maker might do, but after all, “many ani- 
mals too are makers.” So we have HOMO 
LUDENS, Man the Player. When more of 
us realize what a fascinating study this is, 
it will catch on, especially among those 
whose interests extend from playground 
work to adult recreation. This is history, 
history of the development of the play spirit 
among primitive people and earliest civili- 
zations to the present, with application to 
the future. Says the author: 

To be a sound culture-creating force this 
play-element must be pure. It must not con- 
sist in the darkening or debasing of stand- 
ards set up by reason, faith or humanity. 

. True play knows no propaganda; its 
aim is in itself, and its familiar spirit is happy 
inspiration. 

A business man with political inclina- 
tions handed over $1.95 for BP 17, THE 
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GROWTH OF PHILOSOPHIC’ RADI- 
CALISM, by Elie Halévy, a French econo- 
mist, Mary Morris, translator. This book, 
published in 1928 in three volumes, has long 
been on University lists for students. This 
one-volume reissue classifies as service on 
the part of Beacon Press. 

A professor of aeronautical engineering 
who specializes in history as his reading 
hobby (he has read both volumes of Dr. 
Wilbur’s history of Unitarianism, not to 
mention Toynbee’s massive production) 
chose BP 12, THE HERO IN HISTORY 
($1.25), by Sidney Hook for a bit of light 
reading. 

BP 16, SOCIAL DARWINISM’ IN 
AMERICAN THOUGHT ($1.45), by Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, is a rewritten version of a 
book published in 1944, It represents the 
more mature judgement of the author in an 
analysis of social and economic thought as 
affected by Darwinian theories. Our city 
council member added this to her list and 
it was also one of five selections made by 
a professor of political economy. 

BP 8, HELLAS ($1.25), a short history 
of ancient Greece, by C. E. Robinson, is 
is a boon to students and to anyone who 
wants a refresher course in that subject, as 
obviously several do as it proved a popular 
selection. ; 

BP 7 is THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT ($1.45), by Ernst 
Cassirer. The German edition appeared in 
1932; a translation was published more re- 
cently by Princeton University Press. Two 
scholars collaborated in the translation, with 
further assistance on the Latin, which was 
translated for U.S.A. readers. 

The 18th Century is one of especial in- 
terest to Unitarians, indeed for all Ameri- 
cans. John Adams, Jefferson, and others 
to whom we refer as “Founding Fathers” 
were well versed in the thought of that era; 
for that matter, they participated actively 
in causing the 18th century to become per- 
manently known as “The Century of En- 
lightenment.” Witness the theological de- 
bates so vividly described by Conrad Wright 
in his book THE BEGINNINGS OF UNI- 
TARIANISM IN AMERICA (Starr King 
Press, $4.00). (See October Bookshelf.) 
These 18th century thinkers are “The Pro- 
phets of Progress” with whom John Adams 
debated in the margins of their books, add- 
ing his own comments, often critical, upon 
their advanced ideas (see JOHN ADAMS 
AND THE PROPHETS OF PROGRESS 
by Zoltan Haraszti, Harvard University 
Press, 1952). 

BP 14, THE BETRAYAL OF THE IN- 
TELLECTUALS ($1.25), by Julien Benda, 
translated from the French by Richard AI- 
dington, has been reissued frequently since 
it was first published in 1928. From a cur- 
sory once-over, I judge this to be for younger 
intellectuals, specifically, perhaps, as a text 
in “Philosophy Four.” 

BP 5, HOMAGE TO CATALONIA 
($1.25), by George Orwell, one of the 
earlier series, is too well known to describe 
here. It reminds me, however, of another 
book Beacon Press brought out at about 


the same time concerning religious condi-: 
tions in that country which we so euphe- 
mistically refer to as among the “free na- 
tions”; THE OPPRESSION OF PROTES- 
TANTS IN SPAIN ($2.00), by Jacques 
Delpech, translated from the French by Tom 
and Dolores Johnson. If you are not con- 
cerned about the issue of separation of 
church and state in our country, read this 
documented report and consider what a 
“free country” can be like when the church 
controls the state. 

This leaves three to be accounted for: BP 
9, BETWEEN MAN AND MAN ($1.25), 
by Martin Buber—one of a series to which 
BP 7, 14, and 15 belong: Humanitas: Toward 
the Study of Man. This is a contribution to 
philosophical thought for philosophers, theo- 
logians and students in this field. 

BP 11, Simone Weil’s THE NEED FOR 
ROOTS ($1.45), includes an eight-page 
preface by T. S. Eliot who gives us a word 
picture of this precocious young French 
woman who died much too young—at 33 
in 1943—because, although a refugee in 
England working for Free France, she “re- 
fused to take more food than the official 
rations of ordinary people in France” dur- 
ing the occupation. Mr. Eliot suggests: 

This is one of those books which ought 
to be studied by the young before their 
leisure has been lost and their capacity for 
thought destroyed in the life of the hustings 
and the legislative assembly; books the effect 
of which, we can only hope, will become ap- 
parent in the attitude of mind of another 
generation. ; 

It occurs to me that we might say that 
about any of these books, including, last 
but not least: BP 13, THE HUMAN PROS- 
PECT ($1.45), a “treasure-house of Mum- 
ford [Lewis, of course] with some of his 
best writing on literature, people, art, phi- 
losophy, architecture, and society.” Need _ 
one say more? One purchaser complimented 
six of her friends, selecting this as a Christ- 
mas remembrance, each book encased in an 
attractive velvet slip-cover. Selections in- 
cluded in this treasure-house were made by 
Harry T. Moore of the Babson Institute and 
Professor Karl W. Deutsch of M.I.T. The 
idea was theirs, and this book is a “Beacon 
Press original.” This book is choice. You 
will find that it contains selections from 
Mumford books you have read, and, unless 
you have read all of his books, from those 
you haven’t yet read. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


All over the world today there are men 
who are the products of the different religious 
systems of the past who are saying to them- 
selves—the important thing about me is, not 
that I am a Jew, a Christian, a Moham- 
medan, a Buddhist, but that I am a human 
being, yearning to express my life in more 
of goodness, beauty, truth and love. As such, 
I belong to a fellowship that is greater than 
any religion that has ever existed. I am a 
member of the Church Universal that is yet 
to be; a worshipper in the Temple of Hu- 
manity, not yet builded but building. In that 
Temple, all men who love, all who strive to 
think clearly and act nobly shall know them- 
selves as one. rad 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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OPEN FORUM 


“Alternative visions’ 
problem in merger? 


To Register readers: 

The editorial by R.F.F. in the December 
Register expressing satisfaction with sum- 
maries presented by the Register and the 
Signal on merger, served to stir up my own 
dissatisfaction with the presentation of the 
whole problem to date. The summaries may 
be all right as reporting on what happened, 
but we need something more if we are going 
to make intelligent decisions. 

In my opinion, we need some clear and 
careful presentations of alternatives to 
merger. I hope we will see such in your 
pages before May Meetings. In particular, 
I would like to see an amplification of Wal- 
ter Kring’s remarks at Detroit. His remarks 
seemed to contain not only an organizational 
alternative, but an alternative vision (it did 
seem to me that he presented an alternative 
to merger, not, as Irving Murray and your 
reporter suggest, an addition to.). 

I do not mean to suggest merely a com- 
parison of organizational blueprints—some- 
thing which I understand and hope we will 
have if, and when, we have the first plebis- 
cite. Rather, at this stage it seems to me that 
we need to compare alternative visions of 
our destiny—to ask ourselves who we are, 
and where we are going.—REV. JOHN E. 
TROWBRIDGE, Bangor, Me. 


Unitarian Society of Berlin 
observes anniversary 


To the Register: 

The Unitarian Society celebrated its fifth 
anniversary with an evening service in the 
House of Students of the Technical Uni- 
versity. Rev. Rudolf Kuerschner remembered 
in his sermon the interest of so many liberals 
of the world in the Unitarian enterprise 
in the free Berlin West, 120 miles behind 
the Iron Curtain. Without the fraternal aid 
of the American Unitarians it would not 
have been possible to hold the only liberal 
pulpit in Berlin and carry out our social 
program. 

We have steadily to face the same difficul- 
ties, so that we often become tired. But we 
never give it up. When Mr. Kuerschner 
became ill in June and had to be operated 
on in a hospital, an old emeritus colleague 
of 69 years, who before he became a Uni- 
tarian had served 23 years as a Catholic 
priest, helped out. And when the secretary 
suddenly died, the minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Kuerschner, undertook her entire work. 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Kuerschner, com- 
pletely absorbed in the church work, are 
not paid for it and have to care for their 
own living in addition. It may be said that 
the Unitarian Mission in Berlin deserves 
further the interest of the World Unitarian- 
ism, and the Unitarians in Berlin can be 
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considered as the men in the firing line of 
Unitarianism. Many American visitors who 
studied the conditions did not hesitate to say 
so, as did Miss Helen Fogg, honorary mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Society, and director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee.— 
RUDOLF KUERSCHNER, PH. D. Berlin, Germany 


Passion for facts regarded 
with suspicion 


To Register readers: 

Morris Bishop’s Calvinist fear of poetry 
and its subject matter, the ideal, is quite un- 
Unitarian, to say the least. One can easily 
imagine what Servetus or the Socini would 
have thought of this uncritical treatment of 
aesthetics, reason, and religion. It would 


appear that the passion of “let’s get the 
facts” is reason itself and that beauty cannot 
have much truth. At any rate, it should be 
regarded with suspicion, or distrust, prefer- 
ably Calvinistic dourness. It is striking that 
the new asceticism should show itself in 
Unitarian ranks so soon!—DALE B. VETTER, 
Normal, Iil. 


A GOOD LIFE AHEAD 


Improvement is enough. To see the road 
a little way ahead from here to something 
better is enough. We need not know beyond 
the best we can dream, where Utopia is or 
that it is, in fact, anywhere. To live, to love, 
to labor for the winning of this, that or the 
other “better” is to be fulfilled. Utopia is 
nowhere, but a good life lies always ahead 


of us to win. 
JOHN GODFREY MACKINNON 


Conviction or quality ? 


MUSIC FOR THE CHURCH service 
runs the risk of being sectarian music on 
the one hand or concert music on the 
other. If the overriding consideration is 
selection of texts closest to the beliefs of 
the particular denomination or congrega- 
tion regardless of literary or musical 
values, the result is sectarian music. 
Quality is sacrificed to conviction. But 
if beauty for beauty’s sake is pursued re- 
gardless of the spiritual aspirations of 
those involved, what takes place is actu- 
ally a concert, not an integral patt of the 
service. Purely instrumental music is 
welcome as music in the church, but 
words are needed to create music of the 
church. If words are sung in a foreign 
language that would be inacceptable in 
the vernacular, this is still a concert. And 
if words are sung from a discarded 
theology with a note that they are used 
for their historical and symbolic signifi- 
cance, this is a historical and symbolic 
concert. Conviction is sacrificed to 
quality. 

A positive contribution to the service 
requires quality, both musical and lit- 
erary, and a meaning not only inoffen- 
sive, but strongly affirmatory of the 
values that form the bond of communion. 
Churches that have established for them- 
selves a great musical literature have 
only to know their own treasures. Other 
churches still have to achieve the com- 
bination of conviction and quality. Since 
most masterpieces of sacred music are 
undeniably otherworldly, the problem is 
most acute for congregations whose em- 
phasis is not on the other world, but on 
human brotherhood and building the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

However, a small, but distinguished 
repertory of music meaningful to all re- 
ligious persons regardless of theology 
exists and is welcome everywhere. The 


primary means of augmenting this reper- 
tory is through the creation of new mu- 
sic. Liberal religious bodies have the 
responsibility of actively encouraging the 
composition and use of music designed 
expressly for them. Finding texts suitable 
for this purpose is an exacting task. Here 
it is necessary to explore the Bible, going 
beyond the traditional Book of Psalms, 
and other religious writings. 

Supplementary to new compositions, 
sacred works musically desirable but 
barred because of textural scruples can 
be fitted to other words, selected or 
freshly written. The frank application of 
new doctrine to old music is as time- 
honored as the Christian church itself. 
The early Christians adopted Greek and 
Hebrew melodies as the musical vehicle 
of their faith, and in breaking away from 
the church of his fathers Martin Luther 
took some of her best musical properties 
with him. 

History and necessity defend this prac- 
tice from the charge of piracy. But if it 
is done, it must be done convincingly. 
First, the sacred composition chosen 
must be of such compelling artistry that 
it would be a deprivation for the mem- 
bers, especially the youthful members, of 
the church to do without it. Second, the 
general mood of the music, divested of 
the old words, must be clearly felt and 
understood. For a piece of music, with- 
out any text, does have a general mood 
—a mood so exact that it is difficult to 
express it verbally. And third, the new 
words must fit that general mood con- 
vincingly. 

Everything should be done to enrich 
the repertory of the liberal church choir 
with music of deep conviction and high 
quality by a thorough winnowing of ex- 
isting material, an enthusiastic fostering 
of new works, and a judicious joining of 
the right word with the right note. 

HENRY LELAND CLARKE, 
member, Religious Arts Guild 
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Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board 


EDITORIAL 


Dylan Thomas — Ape and Angel 


In the fall of 1953 the Welsh poet Dylan Thomas came to 
America for his fourth and what proved to be fatal visit. 
He died in St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, in November 
of that year. He was 39 years of age. The cause of death 
was “a severe insult to the brain” caused by alcoholic 
poisoning of the brain cells and tissues. 

His friend, John Malcolm Brinnin, has just published a 
book Dylan Thomas in America which tells the story of the 
poet’s last four years. The surface picture is that of an ir- 
responsible and obsessed dipsomaniac. The record makes it 
clear that a drunken poetic genius is just as stupid and bor- 
ing as any other drunk. Beneath the surface portrayal, we 
catch the glimpse of a creative nature driven by fear and 
guilt to orgies of self-destruction. Brinnin calls him “the 
most exhausting, exasperating, and completely endearing 
human being I ever encountered.” 

There is little doubt that the poetry of Dylan Thomas 
adds up to a considerable achievement, and much of it will 
survive the test of time. Those who have heard the poet 
tread his own works found it an unforgettable experience. 
Fortunately we have recordings through which it is still 
possible to hear that magnificent voice. ; 

Yet, the writer who has been called the greatest lyric poet 
of the twentieth century, the poet who wrote “A Child’s 
Christmas in Wales” and “Death Shall Have No Dominion,” 
the artist who should have just been reaching the climax 
of his powers, lived a life of self-destruction. He was tre- 
mendously gifted, and he was self-doomed. It*makes us 
realize afresh how little we really know about human nature 
and its possibilities both creative and destructive. In man 
there is a complex commingling of ape and angel. In all of 
us, far less gifted than Dylan Thomas, the forces that make 
for creation and destruction are alive. And those who know 
this best will think of Dylan Thomas with sympathy and 
compassion. 

In connection with his brief and tragic career, there is a 
footnote which should be of interest to Unitarians. Profes- 
sor John Hughes, of McGill University, Montreal, is not 
only intimately familiar with the Wales of Dylan Thomas, 
but knew the poet’s great-uncle, the Reverend William 
Thomas, distinguished Welsh poet, educator, and Unitarian 
minister. In the 19th century, the Welsh Unitarians were 
the victims of severe persecution and the Reverend William 
Thomas and his congregation were forced out of their church 
by the reactionary landlords of the district. Professor 
Hughes has the text of a message delivered by the minister 
to encourage his flock on the occasion of their expulsion. 
The date was October 29, 1876. The message is translated 
as follows: We have been macked that we are a poor and 
lowly people. Be it so! Nevertheless, we are not content to 
measure greatness and honour by the yardstick of worldly 
wealth, or rank, or human dignity—unless other things are 
corresponding. Great in truth will be every congregation, 
poor or rich, according to the measure of its fidelity to high 
principles, its obedience to the voice of plain duty, its cour- 
age in maintaining man’s natural and eternal rights, its zeal 
in publishing the message which God has given it to pro- 
claim. These are words in the best Unitarian tradition. 

Critics have pointed out that much of Dylan Thomas’ 
poetry was authentic accent of the spirit. It may not be too 
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far-fetched to trace a line of spiritual descent from his pa- 
ternal ancestor. Be that as it may, the fruits of the spirit 
come not without struggle. In the struggle, the poet was 
consumed. But what was authentic in his work will continue 
to live. Dylan Thomas, the poet, may well be left to posterity 
to judge. Dylan Thomas, the man, must be left to the judge- 
ment and the mercy of God. 

A. deM. C. 


Conflict-of-interest cases 


What shocks people gives a rough index of their moral 
standards. Certain practices, therefore, may outrage society 
not because the offenses have grown worse, but rather 
because ethics in that particular field have risen. This, 
happily, is the case with concern over governmental abuses. 

Over the years we have gradually developed principles 
which had no general acceptance in the past. These princi- 
ples have highlighted certain “conflict of interest” cases 
in which an official’s public and private concerns have 
collided. In the Truman administration mink coats and 
deep freezes became symbols of what the opposition 
called widespread corruption. In the present administration 
the issue has been personalized in such cases as Air Secre- 
tary Talbott, who solicited business from his Pentagon 
office for the private firm in which he retained a partner- 
ship, and Budget Bureau consultant, Wenzell, whose in- 
vestment firm was to handle the financing of the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

In the past blacker sins were condoned, and a back- 
ward glance not only shows how far we have come, but 
may suggest the needed next steps. We might start with 
that Golden Age when Congress was adorned with such 
statesmen as Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. And yet we find 
these oratorical giants quite insensitive to modern standards. 
Webster enriched himself from many dubious sources, 
and just one proof of his venality was the blackmailing 
note which he wrote to Nicholas Biddle, president of the 
Second Bank of the United States, when the Bank was 
trying to renew its charter. “The retainer,” which Webster 
brazenly called for, was “refreshed” before he championed 
the Bank on the Senate floor. But besides Webster, 54 
public men, including Clay, Calhoun, and other congress- 
men, as well as three former vice presidents, cabinet mem- 
bers, and leading editors, were beneficiaries of the Bank’s 
“loans.” 

During the Civil War when Union soldiers were shame- 
fully reduced to weevil-infested rations and shoddy clothes, 
graft ran rampant. Furthermore, corrupt men were know- 
ingly placed in high office where they not only made a 
personal killing, but corrupted others for the sake of 
crucial decisions in other matters. Again, during the “Gilded 
Age” of Grant, the railways bought up legislators like 
cattle in order to assure their land subsidies. 

We cite these instances, which could be endlessly multi- 
plied, not to sully the great names of the past, but to 
show our progress. Political, as well as business ethics, 
could certainly be improved, but the public conscience is 
more demanding than formerly. 

To insure high standards in the federal government we 
have developed a group of laws in the Criminal Code with 
the following main restrictions: a) No federal employee or 
official may take a private salary in connection with his 
government work; b) No one may act as a federal agent 
in business transactions with any firm in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested; c) No member of the 
federal personnel may accept pay for services rendered 
private parties before a government agency in any matter 

(Editorials, continued on page 30) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Prayers of Samuel McChord Crothers 


Early in the spring, the Starr King Press plans to publish 
a new edition of the volume of Prayers by Samuel McChord 
Crothers that appeared originally in 1928. The new volume 
will be much simpler in its format than the earlier one, and 
the price will be very much less, which ought to help to make 
it available to a much wider circle of readers, many of whom 
cannot have known him personally but for whom his prayers 
may well prove a welcome and inspiring experience. 

When the first edition appeared, the name of Dr. Crothers 
was a household word among Unitarians everywhere, and he 
was well known to a far wider audience as a lecturer and 
essayist; but it was the members of his own church in Cam- 
bridge who best understood and appreciated his greatness. 
For them, he was a spiritual guide, interpreter, and com- 
rade, of surpassing power. Week by week, through many 
years, he quietly opened the doors and windows of their 
souls, using none of the artificial devices of the popular 
preacher, but relying wholly upon the natural gifts of a born 
teacher. In the pulpit, he was always just himself—gentle, 
serene, penetrating, wise; always ready to face a difficult 
problem without flinching, but very sure that in the long 
run light would shine out of darkness and truth prevail. 

His Religious Pilgrimage 

The story of his religious pilgrimage may best be told 
in his own words: It so happened that I grew up a liberal 
’ Presbyterian. After passing through Princeton and Union 
Seminary, I was duly ordained and commissioned by the 
Board of Home Missions to preach the gospel in Nevada. I 
determined to preach the truth as I found it, and not cross 
a bridge until I came to it. 

After two or three years, I came to the bridge. For the 
first time, the ethics of creedal conformity gave me trouble. 
Nobody in the church made any objection to my preaching. 
[He was now in Santa Barbara, California.] J had to be my 
own heresy hunter; but once I began, I resolved to make a 
thorough job of it. I had promised to preach according to the 
system contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Was I doing it? I reread the Confession and found it terrify- 
ingly lucid. These seventeenth century divines had a remark- 
able skill in defining exactly what they meant! 

So I ceased to be a Presbyterian minister, and resolved 
not to enter the ministry of any church that demanded ad- 
herence to any formal creed... . 
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One church I found that had definitely put itself on the 
basis that seemed to me to be sound. In uniting with the 
Unitarian Church, I was not conscious of changing my views, 
or adopting new doctrines. As a matter of fact, I was 
preaching very much as I had in the Presbyterian pulpit. 


A Quiet Transition ~ 


It was wholly characteristic of Dr. Crothers that the transi- 
tion from the Presbyterian to the Unitarian ministry was 
made so quietly; but it was definite and firm, even though 
the change was so gradual that only a sensitive conscience 
would have realized that anything was happening. Fortu- 
nately for the Unitarians, Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody 
happened to be in Santa Barbara at the right moment; and 
his quick perception discovered what was going on, and his 
skillful guidance brought the young heretic into a safe and 
happy harborage. “What attracts me in Unitarianism,” wrote 
Dr. Crothers many years later, “is the brave and sweeping 
affirmation of the freedom of the individual soul, and the 
denial of all ecclesiastical claims to authority over the indi- 
vidual intellect. I believe in the Unitarian Church because 
its bond of fellowship is sufficient for me: ‘In the love of 
Truth, and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.’” 

The transition was complete. The bridge, which he had 
declined to worry about until he reached it, had been 
crossed. But there was no touch of bitterness toward the 
sturdy Presbyterian heritage and no lessening of respect for 
the 17th century divines who knew exactly what they 
believed and had such remarkable skill in expressing their 
ideas. The process of change had been one of growth— 
intellectual and spiritual; and if some things in the earlier 
period of his religious life had been outgrown, they were 
never rejected with violence. All that was spiritually valid 
and fruitful in the teachings of Thomas Fuller remained to 
make the ministry of his 20th century follower a blessing to 
a generation that was facing a new world and needed spir- 
itual instruction in new terms. 


An Enduring Treasure 


Fortunately there is a way by which the religious teaching 
of Dr. Crothers can be shared with many people who did not 
belong to his congregation. Through the pages of this collec- 
tion of some of his prayers, recorded by a stenographer who 
knew him as a fellow-worker and who set down with accu- 
racy and loving care the words that came spontaneously to 
the preacher’s lips, the sensitive reader may catch the au- 
thentic accent of his voice and discover the strangely per- 
suasive influence of his spirit. 

The discovery may not come at the first reading. There is 
too much wisdom and insight in these simple statements for 
that. Almost every phrase has behind it a wealth of thought, 
of understanding, of patient struggle toward the truth, of 
tender recognition of human frailties, of clear-sighted moral 
discrimination, of an indomitable faith; and the reader must 
learn to bring his own needs to the reading before he can 
hope to find what these pages offer to him. But for those who 
will make the necessary effort the reward will be great. 

F.M.E. 
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Unitarianism and the Great Tradition 


A new religion, or a deeper, more profound insight 


into the old and its existing forms? 


“Hearken to me, ye that follow after 
righteousness, ye that seek the Lord: look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and 
to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged,” (Isaiah 51:1-8) 


I WISH TO SAY two things, both sug- 
gested by this text. I do not claim that I 
am giving a proper critical explanation 
of the meaning of this verse. But it sug- 
gests to me two trains of thought. The 
first has to do with our relationship to 
our tradition; the second, in application 
of the first, has to do with an aspect of 
that tradition. 

Back of our whole complex spiritual 
and intellectual quest lies the desire to 
understand who and what we are, in or- 
der that we may better judge what we 
can and ought to do. The suggestion here 
is that if you would understand who and 
what you are, “look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence ye are digged.” From this 
point of view, we individuals are momen- 
tarily animated statues, hewn religiously 
from the rock of the American religious 
tradition; and that rock itself was digged 
from the pit or quarry of western Chris- 
tendom. 


Individuality ‘no simple matter’ 


Of course, we are individuals. But in- 
dividuality is no simple matter. I might 
say with Emerson that the boundary line 
between individuals is invisible and 
eludes us. Nevertheless, we know that 
you are you and I am I, and however 
much imitation there may be one of an- 
other, we never finally confuse one per- 
son with another. Yet is it not clear that 
the distinguishing uniqueness of the in- 
dividual lies not in his possession of 
unique attributes, but rather in the 
unique distribution of emphases on at- 
tributes that are universally common? 

This is obvious with reference to phy- 
sical appearance. With the exception of 
relatively rare instances of actual deform- 
ity, unmistakable individuality is achieved 
by slight variations of emphasis in ears 
and nose and mouth and other common 
features. A quarter of an inch more nose, 
and Helen’s face would not have 
launched a thousand ships. These com- 
mon attributes of physical appearance 
are born on a stream of biological con- 
tinuity. 

Similarly there is a stream of cultural 
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By SIDNEY E. MEAD 


continuity in human history which we 
call civilization. Within it are the par- 
tially discreet streams of particular cul- 
tures—the traditions—so that it makes 
sense to speak of Chinamen, Italians, 
Swedes, Englishmen, Americans; of 
Christians, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists; of 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, and so on. In this context, the 
religious or cultural individuality of the 
individual is analogous to the physical. 
It does not consist in the possession of 
unique attributes, but in the unique dis- 
tribution of emphases on attributes that 
are universally common in the culture. 
Therefore, if we desire to understand 
ourselves as individuals, we should begin 
first by trying to define the universally 
common characteristics of our culture. 
This would be one way of stating the 
goal of historical studies. It begins with 
the view that we of a particular culture 
are more alike than unlike, because we 
are hewn from the same stone, digged 
from the same quarry—in brief we are 
born, live, move, and have our being 
within a tradition that transcends us in 
space and time. Through it our minds 
are largely furnished for us, not by us. 
And however striking and angular may 
be the contours of the life we as indi- 
viduals in effect carve out for ourselves, 
it will bear the strata-lines, the color, and 
the cracks of the rock from which it is 
carved. This we cannot escape ever. 


History cannot be disclaimed 


As the tradition transcends us in time, 
so we say with Lincoln, “we cannot es- 
cape history.” We cannot escape our 
history, because we are the present re- 
pository and incarnation of that history. 
We in our generation exemplify it and 
give it contemporary voice. 

This is a hard saying for most liberals 
in America because during America’s 
formative years the vast open spaces sug- 
gested the possibility of leaving all one’s 
traditions behind—of letting the dead 
past bury itself—and of beginning all 
over again. 

Hence, for example, we commonly 
pick from Emerson’s Divinity School Ad- 
dress his thrilling words to embryo min- 
isters; “Obey thyself:” 


Let me admonish you, first of all, to 
go alone; to refuse the good models, even 
those which are sacred in the imagina- 
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Church of the Larger Fellowship. 


tion of men, and dare to love God with- 
out mediator or veil. .. . Yourself a 
new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast 
behind you all conformity, and acquaint 
men at first hand with Deity. 


And in doing so we commonly forget 
that in answer to his central question, 
“What shall we do. . . to rekindle the 
smouldering, nigh quenched fire on the 
altar’ of the Church, he said forth- 
rightly: 


I confess, all attempts to project and es- 
tablish a Cultus with new rites and forms, 
seem to me vain. Faith makes us, and 
not we it, and faith makes its own forms. 
All attempts to contrive a system are as 
cold as the new worship introduced by 
the French to the goddess of Reason,— 
to-day, pasteboard and filigree, and end- 
ing tomorrow in madness and murder. 
Rather let the breath of new life be 
breathed by you through the forms al- 
ready existing. For if once you are alive, 
you shall find they shall become plastic 
and new. 


Yes, that is the point. “Liberals” must 
not expect to invent or create a new re- 
ligion for Americans, or even totally 
new forms. Rather, they may claim a 
deeper, more profound and hence more 
adequate insight into the real meaning 
of the old religion and its existing forms. 

In making plausible this claim, seems 
to me to lie the future greatness of the 
liberal denominations in America. Their 
leaders must in effect hang over their 
door a big sign which reads, MAIN EN- 
TRANCE. They must be able to say to all 
those earnest seekers after righteousness 
and the Lord, behold, we show you a 
more excellent way to understand the 
old tradition and to practice the old 
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Unitarians combine reason and love—divisive 


This of course is very difficult. It 
means that liberal ministers must know 
and sympathetically understand—exist- 
entially—the full meaning and implica- 
tions of the whole Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion within which we all live, and move, 
and have our being. Their genius must 
be to stress the continuity of themselves 
with that tradition. 

As a member of the Unitarian Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, I regularly re- 
ceive copies of sermons preached by 
more or less distinguished Unitarian 
ministers. And I, who have also made 
the spiritual pilgrimage from W. B. 
Riley’s Northwestern Bible School in 
Minneapolis to the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School in Chicago, am often grieved 
by what seems to me the distorted and 
unsympathetic fashion in which the old 
“orthodoxy” and the “orthdox” churches 
are presented. For how can we expect 
to have our claims accepted, and our 
more excellent way followed, unless we 
present the claims of “orthodoxy” in 
such fashion as orthodox believers can 
recognize and accept? We must not court 
the rebuff that what we say we have re- 
jected is something that no equally in- 
telligent orthodox person ever accepted. 

Unitarians, I believe, should not be 
separatists, but non-separating exponents 
of the more excellent way. Their attitude 
toward the great Church might be ex- 
pressed in a paraphrase of the 17th cen- 
tury Puritan Divine, who said on the eve 
of embarkation: We leave our Church 
of England behind, not as the Separatists 
who say, Farewell you whore of Babylon, 
you degenerate and unfaithful mother; 
but rather with sadness and searching of 
heart, Farewell for the time our faithful 
and true mother, who bore us, loved us, 
nourished us through infancy and taught 
us to walk as men and Christians. We 
love thee still as thou has taught us to 
love Christ, to love thee, and one an- 
other. And although you may now dis- 
own us, we pray and look forward to 
God’s good time when you will be able 
again to own us and to respect the con- 
science which impels us to this separa- 
tion. For, God helping us, we cannot do 
otherwise. 


God of love and law is one 


Now, second, what seems to me to be 
the centrally important aspect of the 
great tradition which is ours is suggested 
by the address to “ye that follow after 
righteousness, ye that seek the Lord.” 

I suppose there will be little dissent 
among liberals to the view that we ought 
to “follow after righteousness” for that 
is preeminently exactly what American 
religious liberals have always done. But 
liberals all too commonly have dissented 
in effect from the view that we ought 
also to “seek the Lord.” But in our tradi- 
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tion—the rock from which we were 
hewn, the pit from which it was digged 
—the two are inextricably bound up to- 
gether. 

“Righteousness,” I suppose, to refer to 
God the creator—the orderly God of 
law and hence of ruthless and inexorable 
judgment. “The Lord,” I suppose, to refer 
to God the Redeemer of men—the ten- 
der God of mercy and hence of salva- 
tion. And here, perhaps, is the central 
mystery of Christianity—the God of 
Law and the God of salvation are one 
God. It is He who proclaims in Isaiah: 


My righteousness is near; 
My salvation is gone forth. 


Mine arms shall judge the people, 
On mine arm shall they trust. 


My salvation shall be forever. 
My righteousness shall not be abol- 
ished. 


My righteousness shall be forever. 
And my salvation from generation to 
generation. 


“The first of all the commandments— 
for Jesus, the author of the Christian’s 
faith, as for the Priest of Deuteronomy 
—is “Hear O Israel: the Lord our God 
is one Lord.” 

And does not this assertion carry the 
real meaning of Unitarianism? Is not the 
real opposite of “Unitarianism’” not so 
much “Trinitarianism” as “Tritheism?” 
The most ancient heresy in Christianity 
is rooted in the tendency to separate the 
God of love from the God of law. 

To be sure, Christians have always 
held this treasured view of the oneness 
of God in “earthen vessels,” whether in- 
dividual or institutional. And not a few 
of these earthen vessels appear to us to 
have been misshapen, crude, worn thin. 
But we need not throw away the pearl of 
great price because it may be brought to 
us in an earthen vessel that is cracked. 

In America one of the great religious 
divisions has been between those who 
have sought to serve the reasonable God 
of righteousness and law, and those who 
have sought to serve the God of love 
and salvation—between those who have 
emphasized the need to establish justice 
and those who have emphasized the need 
to be pious—between (if you take this 
with a grain of salt) 19th century Uni- 
tarians and Methodists. In this sense 
Unitarians so designated tended implic- 
itly to become false Unitarians trying to 
worship only the God of reason, law, 
and order; while Methodists tended im- 
plicitly to become equally false Uni- 
tarians who worshipped only the God of 
love and salvation. I suppose we might 
say that the one tended to become Cre- 
atoratarians, the other Christatarians, 
whereas both should have been. true 
Unitarians. 

In this context it is not unfair to say 
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that Emerson and Parker were among 
the true prophets of the true Unitarian- 
ism of the Christian tradition. For what- 
ever one may think of the earthen ves- 
sels in which they tried to convey their 
insights, each sought in his own way to 
combat this implicit di-theism rampant 
in the churches of their day. 

The center of Parker’s life was his 
search for the unity of the Lord of love 
sought through the practice of piety, with 
the God of righteousness sought through 
the establishment of forms of law and 
order based on justice. We need equally, 
he said, the great charity that alleviates 
even the ultimate human suffering in the 
name of the God of love, and the great 
and reasonable righteousness that 
struggles ever to rectify existing wrongs 
in the name of the God of law and jus- 
tice. And these, he insisted to both 
coldly reasonable Unitarians and enthusi- 
astic Methodists, are one God. 

Hence his bitter castigation—on the 
one hand of the orthodox revivalists who 
failed to relate the true piety they incul- 
cated to social justice—and on the other 
hand of the Unitarians who failed to base 
their trust for law and order on true 
piety. The Unitarian sect, he said in love, 
“has done great service,” but it “has 
always been remarkable for a certain 
gentlemanly reserve about all that per- 
tained to the inward part of religion; 
other faults it might have, but it did not 
incur the reproach of excessive enthusi- 
asm.” Its preachers, he said, “most pow- 
erfully” addressed “thé understanding, 
the conscience, and the will” with the 
cry of “duty, duty! work, work!” but they 
“failed to address with equal power the 
soul, and did not also shout, [as did the 
Methodists] ‘joy, joy! delight, delight!’ ” 
Hence, while their moral vessels 
were full of water; it was, all laboriously 
pumped up from deep wells; it did not 
gush out, leaping from the great spring 

. which yet comes from the rock of 

ages, and is pressed out by the cloud- 
compelling mountains—yes by the gravi- 
tation of the earth itself. 
And Emerson in his milder fashion, 
sadly noted that most preaching “comes 
out of the memory, and not out of the 
soul” and that “what life the public wor- 
ship retains, it owes to the scattered 
company of pious men who minister here 
and there in the churches. ... ” 

The true Unitarianism is this kind of 
insistence that God Creator and Re- 
deemer is one. It is this aspect of the 
total tradition that we might well seek 
to follow, to exemplify, and to make our 
witness. Then we may truly say. that hav- 
ing looked at the rock whence we were 
hewn and into the pit from whence it 
was digged—and indeed because we have 
done this—we follow after righteousness 
and seek the Lord. 


God, Jesus and the Unitarians— 


Are Unitarians Christians ? 


Unitarians must decide for themselves 


by standards of orthodoxy or of Jesus 


THERE ARE SOME points of view 
from which this is not a particularly sig- 
nificant question at all. In fact, although 
I am myself a member of a so-called 
evangelical denomination, if I were a 
formal member of your fellowship, I 
think I woud be inclined to ask, “Who 
cares? What difference does it make?” 
And this would be my response precisely 
because non-sectarianism is itself one of 
the strong trends of the religious move- 
ment historically known as Unitarianism. 

What does lend some interest to the 
question, however, lies in the fact that 
such overall Christian federations as the 
World Council of Churches have discour- 
aged the admission of Unitarianism on 
the basis of the claim that Unitarianism 
is not Christian. Now it is easy to see, of 
course, that our question can very readily 
and categorically be answered in the 
negative if one accepts the definition: 
“A Christian is one who believes in the 
Trinity,” or “A Christian is one who be- 
lives that Jesus of Nazareth, called 
Christ, was God.” Obviously, if “Chris- 
tian” is thus defined in the first place, 
there can then no longer be any question 
that Unitarians are not Christians, since 
their very name is a denial of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and thus of the deity 
of Jesus. 

‘Theological hair-splitting’ 

There are some who have tried to 
evade this conclusion by recourse to a 
neat bit of linguistic or theological hair- 
splitting (I’m not quite sure which). 
They will say that Jesus of Nazareth, of 
course, was not God; obviously, he was 
human. But Christ was, or, rather, is 
God. 

Such talk seems to me to be very 
closely akin to what we nowadays call 
“double talk.” I’m afraid it is usually an 
intentional circumvention of the issue. 
For, in the first place, the original Greek 
word “Christos” merely means “the 
anointed.” And, obviously, thousands of 
persons down through history have been 
anointed. Every Hebrew king was 
anointed. And secondly, of course, the 
claim is made that Jesus was the 
Christ. So that it seems to me that 
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every truly honest person who claims 
that the Christ was God does in fact 
assert that Jesus, the son of Mary, was 
and is God. 

It is, of course, precisely this doctrine 
that Jesus is God which is denied by all 
Unitarians—including many who may 
not have formally joined your fellow- 
ship, among whom you may count myself. 
And this denial is made, moreover, for at 
least the following four reasons: 

First of all, the doctrine of the deity 
of Christ is denied by Unitarians in the 
interest. of overcoming sheer mythology 
—a mythology which not only was not 
original with Christianity, but which was 
in fact quite general in the Graeco- 
Roman world in which Christianity had 
its beginning. All of the great mystery 
religions of the period had their human- 
divine deities, saviors, messiahs, and re- 
deemers, to say nothing of the state re- 
ligions of Athens and Rome. As a reli- 
gious movement, Unitarianism has been 
concerned among other aims, with rid- 
ding the Christian religion of its mytho- 
logical element. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that Unitarianism, together with its 
attack upon such stories as the virgin 
birth, a physical resurrection, and others 
of similar nature, should attack the doc- 
trine of the- deity of Jesus Christ, an 
attack which, in fact, gave to Unitarian- 
ism its very name, in opposition to Trini- 
tarianism. 

The doctrine of the deity of Christ is 
denied by Unitarians, secondly, in the in- 
terest of the preservation of a real mono- 
theism, that is to say, in a real belief 
in one God. Unitarians are well aware 
of the fact that the evolution of religious 
progress in theological thinking has pro- 
ceeded from Polytheism (which is the 
worship of many gods) through henothe- 
ism (which is the worship of one god by 
one people at one time without denying 
that other people at the same time may 
have other gods) to monotheism. And, 
try as Trinitarians will to get around it, 
in the final analysis, they must make up 
their minds (at least so Unitarians insist, 
and again I would join them) whether 
these Trinitarians believe in one or in 
three gods. If they’re going to be really 
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truthful about it, it isn’t only three gods, 
it’s really four that the Trinitarians have, 
because we mustn’t overlook the devil. 
Of course, I admit the cards are stacked 
three to one. They attempt to get around 
this issue by claiming, as many so-called 
Trinitarians do, that they are not after 
all believing in three gods at all, but in 
three manifestations of one god; but this, 
it seems to me, will not do, either. And 
this for the simple reason that the 
thoughtful religious mind is bound to 
retort to such an answer that it is strange, 
to put it mildly, to limit the infinite god 
to only three manifestations when even 
Heinz has 57 varieties! The Nazarene 
himself is said by no less than all three 
of the synoptic Gospel-writers—Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke—to have rebuked his 
disciples when they called him “Good 
master.” He replied, “Why do you call 
me ‘good’? No ene is good but God 
alone” (Mark 10:18). Therefore, the Uni- 
tarian emphasis on monotheism, for all 
people who do not believe in more than 
one god, seems to me to be all to the 
good. 

Unitarians deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in the third place, in the interest 
of preserving the moral relevance and 

(Continued on page 27) 
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what is their relationship ? 


Freedom in God 


This, not freedom from God, is 


baseline for Unitarian thought and action 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS are not 
much given to preaching from texts and 
yet—although what I have to say is in no 
wise a sermon—I cannot resist the temp- 
tation. My text will be some sentences 
from a general letter sent to me and oth- 
ers by Dr. A. Powell Davies, the minister 
of our largest Unitarian church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Davies wrote his letter 
as chairman of the Greater- Washington 
Committee for Unitarian Advance and 
specifically as an endorsing statement to 
transmit a larger letter by the Rev. Ross 
Weston in which the latter vigorously 
protests the too rapid and undebated 
movement toward federal union of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches. 
What Mr. Weston wrote constitutes good 
and provocative reading, but in his argu- 
ments pro or con I am not interested. 
My interest centers in two paragraphs in 
Dr. Davies’ letter, and I would like to use 
them as a sort of text or springboard for 
my remarks. In his letter dated May 10, 
1955, Dr. Davies asks a pertinent ques- 
tion and supplies his own answer. 

“Why,” he wrote, “have we been 
building up the Unitarian name—more 
meaningful today than at any time since 
the 1820’s—if we are going to surrender 
or subdue it, now when it means so 
much of opportunity?” 

And then Dr. Davies answers his own 
“question: “Churches are means, not ends, 
and we should serve our true ends with 
the means best suited to them. . . . Our 
real duty in this hour of moral and 
spiritual crisis is to transmit our Uni- 
tarian faith and heritage to a world 
that sorely needs it.” 

As I have indicated before, I am not 
particularly interested at this time in the 
controversy which gave rise to Dr. 
Davies’ question or his answer, but I 
should like to raise the same question in 
another context and give my own answer 
which, if it cannot be so brief as his, I 
trust may prove as forthright and thought 
provoking. 

The context in which I ask my ques- 
tion does not concern the federal union 
of two churches, each bearing a proud 
name and heritage. Mine is a much more 
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fundamental concern, which I can best 
express by asking your indulgence to 
record a few events of my spiritual auto- 
biography. 


On becoming a Unitarian 


When at the close of the Second World 
War I faced the prospect of leaving the 
Navy chaplain corps and returning to the 
parish ministry of one of the larger de- 
nominations, I asked myself an arresting 
question—whether as a liberal Christian 
I could do this in honesty and self- 
respect. I found that I could not. The 
liberal theology and outlook I had taken 
with me from Union Theological Semi- 
nary had developed and not diminished 
with the years. My Navy experience, 
when with my fellows I had faced some 
grim realities of life and death on many 
occasions, had greatly accelerated the 
liberal direction of my thinking. My de- 
cision was in effect to make no decision 
at all for a time and to accept the press- 
ing invitation of a former senior officer to 
take a position as Dean of Men in a 
small but highly regarded liberal arts col- 
lege in Pennsylvania. It was in that posi- 
tion, and by associating myself with the 
Rev. Harvey Swanson of Lancaster in a 
Naval Reserve company, that I came to 
learn about the Unitarian church and its 
heritage—not from the lifeless pages of 
church history books, as I had done in 
the Seminary, but, so to speak, in vivo, 
from Harvey and the fine people of his 
church. One day I suggested to Harvey 
my interest in transferring my member- 
ship and ministerial relation to the Uni- 
tarian church. He was not slow to act 
and within a comparatively short space 
of time I was received into his church 
and licensed as a probationary minister 
in the Unitarian fellowship. 

I recognize, of course, that there is 
nothing singular or notable about the 
course of events I have detailed. They 
have happened to many others before 
and will again. What is of interest and 
importance, to me at least, happened 
after I became a Unitarian. 

First I began to receive letters from 
my former colleagues in the ministry 
which were frankly envious of the cir- 
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cumstance which enabled me to break 
away to the freer air of a truly liberal 
church. I received not.a single line of 
questioning or disapprobation. 

Many individuals—among them not a 
few clergymen—began to talk with me 
about the problems and frustrations of 
their religious life in the conservative 
church. They asked me somewhat bash- 
fully and naively whether I had found 
what I sought in Unitarianism. I lost no 
occasion to give them this assurance. 

Then I found myself fully at home in 
the delightful company of the Unitarian 
folk at Harrisburg, Lancaster, and, on 
the occasions of the May Meetings, in 
greater Boston. You may lay this to the 
notorious enthusiasm of the new convert, 
but I think the reason goes deeper. These 
people believed, spoke, and lived a kind 
of Christianity I had always been seek- 
ing, and now at last it was real—actually 
incarnated in people and a church com- 
munity. 

Then, alas, came some disillusionment 
—not wholly unexpected, for I know of 
no human enterprise where all is serene 
and everyone agrees on all things, and it 
would have been fatuous to suppose that 
a group of liberals who had broken so 
decisively from orthodox Christianity 
should see eye to eye on every subject. I 
heard debates on many subjects, but those 
issues which seemed to generate most 
heat centered around the questions of 
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Basic convictions of Unitarians enlarged to allow ‘idea of essential sameness’ 


whether the Unitarian church is a 
Christian church or whether it is not; 
whether one could be a liberal and re- 
main a theist or whether he would have 
to abandon the use of the name “God,” 
if not his belief in God; whether we are 
a church speaking to the souls of men in 
their need or an ethical movement which 
seeks only to establish right thoughts and 
right principles of action. 


Some unresolved problems 


Faced with these questions and my- 
self an untutored novitiate in the 
church, I decided to follow a course 
which is natural for me and hospitable 
to my disposition. I began to read! My 
course included, among others, the clas- 
sics of the Unitarian movement: Chan- 
ning, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, and 
Eliot. I read Unitarian history in Wilbur 
and self-criticism by the A.U.A. after 
a hundred years of the organized 
church. I have read widely, too, in current 
literature, in both pamphlet and book 
form, authored by Unitarians themselves 
and by others outside the Unitarian 
church. I have supplemented this read- 
ing by talking with many “born” and 
“adopted” Unitarians. 

I felt impelled to give this background 
because I wish to make quite clear to 
everyone the limitations which hedge 
about the answer I propose to give to 
Dr. Davies’ question in the particular 
context I have chosen. I speak as an in- 
dividual—even as a tyro if you will— 
and in no sense for the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Fellowship even though I have the 
honor of being its president. If there is 
any merit in what I have to say it may 
consist principally if not solely in the 
fact that I speak my honest convictions 
however untutored so far as specialized 
learning is concerned and however un- 
tempered by any experience in the 
church. But to my answer, whatever it 
may be worth... . 


The question restated 


Let me state the question again with 
my own editorial emendations: “Why 
have we been building up the Unitarian 
name—more meaningful today than at 
any time since the 1820’s? Are we going 
to surrender it or so enervate it of all re- 
ligious content that earnest men and 
women seeking God and meaning for 
their lives will tend to regard us in the 
same general light as an Ethical Culture 
society or a graduate school seminar on 
religion? Is it not our real duty in this 
hour of moral and spiritual crisis to 
maintain and transmit our Unitarian 
faith and heritage to a world that sorely 
needs it?” 

My answer to that last question is an 
emphatic affirmative, and so far as I can 
interpret my function as president of the 
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Unitarian Christian Fellowship, this is 
my purpose, my obligation, and my 
privilege. 

For many of you with whom I have 
had the privilege and delight of close 
personal association, I would need to 
say no more. You would supply the in- 
terpretative content for my brief answer. 
But I am sensible of the fact that others 
of you would want me to “spell it out” 
in concrete statements, and I shall at- 
tempt just that. 

I would suppose that the first and es- 
sential duty of every Unitarian would 
be to inform himself of the historical, 
ideological, and theological movement 
of which he is a member. I would sup- 
pose further that he would engage him- 
self and other Unitarians in some clear, 
prolonged, and earnest thinking on the 
function of our church with respect to 
the needs of men that our church alone 
or in cooperation with other liberal 
churches is able to fulfill. Admittedly 
these needs suffer some change as society 
changes—at least in their manner of ex- 
pression—but it may be seriously doubted 
whether the fundamental and bedrock 
needs of human beings have greatly 
changed in the 125 years of our church’s 
history. What men sought and found in 
Unitarianism in the 1820’s they are very 
likely to need and seek now. The ques- 
tion we must face and answer is funda- 
mental to the life and progress of our 
church. Are we likely with our message 
and work to produce the host of men and 
women, far out of proportion to their 
numbers in the general population, who 
contributed so mightily to the greatness of 
our nation and betterment of the whole 
race of mankind—or are we wholly out 
of sympathy with the religious ideas, 
outlook, and practice which appears to 
have had such a powerful determining 
effect on Unitarians for a hundred years? 

This is a fundamental question which 
each of us must answer for himself. 


An annual Kilkenny cat fight 


I would supose that my second duty 
as a Unitarian would be to ask myself 
whether I am as acutely aware of the 
manifest moral and spiritual needs of 
my fellow men as I am of my private 
and individual religious concerns—espe- 
cially at the point where they verge on 
becoming so highly speculative, bank- 
rupt of emotional appeal, or idiosyn- 
cratic, that they can be shared by only a 
handful of people under my personal 
influence. 

No church desiring to appeal to the 
broad base of our common humanity can 
be so exclusive. With such a program, 
we should at best achieve a highly un- 
stable and fortuitous combination of 
dissenters, or, at worst, we should have 
an annual Kilkenny cat fight. We would 


have almost nothing positive to say to a 
sorely bewildered world. 

Like all Unitarians I believe that creeds 
are self-defeating and, however com- 
fortable they may be to some people, 
they militate eventually against the very 
values they seek to conserve. I believe 
nonetheless that there is and has been 
what I may call an ascertainable con- 
sensus on basic questions among Unitar- 
ians which Dr. Davies has quite properly 
called our Unitarian heritage, among 
which, I venture to suggest, are four 
basic convictions. 


Four basic convictions 


First, men should be free to worship 
God as their consciences direct and fol- 
low wherever an honest pursuit of the 
truth may lead—and this not merely in 
a legal sense, but in a spiritual, moral, 
and ecclesiastical sense as well. Hence 
the most widespread of all convictions 
among Unitarians—that ours shall be a 
church without a creed. 

Second, man is a child of God, en- 
dowed with reason and placed in a rea- 
sonable world that is good; that it is not 
only the right but the duty of men to ap- 
proach God and all books and scriptures 
which men regard as speaking for God 
with a reasonable and reverent mind. 

Third, for men in the culture of the 
Western world, the focus—and so to 
speak, the magnetic field of our religious 
and moral orientation—is the life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, whom we 
love, revere, and own as master but do 
not worship as God, because one is our 
heavenly father—even God. 

Fourth, the religious and moral life 
we share as Unitarians should show its 
acceptable fruit in high moral character, 
love of our fellow men—even the un- 
lovely—and in such social action that 
looks toward a day of universal peace 
and brotherhood and the realization of 
that kingdom for which our great exem- 
plar lived and died. 

Perhaps this is as far as Unitarians 
generally would go, but I would go 
farther—and I suspect there are tens of 
thousands who would go along with me. 


A fifth conviction 


I would follow Channing in what 
Robert Leet Patterson, in his brilliant 
and readable study of Channing’s phi- 
losophy, has called “the idea of essen- 
tial sameness. . . .” Channing believed 
that within limitations, God is knowa- 
ble—and so do I. And if I were asked 
to explain how I can conceive the God 
of the universe as knowable and per- 
sonal, I could do no better, indeed not 
half so well, as the explanation given by 
Albert Schweitzer. “There is an ocean 
—cold water without motion. In this 

(Continued on page 26) 
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| A vocabulary for religious liberals 


Religious liberals differ among themselves 


especially in the words they like to use 


“A ROSE BY any other name would 
smell as sweet.” Or would it? Perhaps a 
rose would, but many other things in 
our experience take their meaning to us 
from the names we give them. Unitari- 
ans, particularly, have problems with the 
words that refer to things religious. To 
call a room a “sanctuary” makes some 
people shudder. To say that, here, we are 
concerned with “spiritual” matters may 
seem out of place. 

If you are in a liberal church for the 
first time, you look over the “what-the- 
ushers-hand-you” and see “opening 
words” for “call to worship,” “medita- 
tion” for “prayer,” “address” for “ser- 
mon,” “closing words” for “benediction.” 
They are new words for the same kinds 
of things you have heard elsewhere. Then 
you notice that it is called an “order of 
worship” and you wonder how that word 
crept in. 

We Unitarians do a lot of things that 
other Protestants do, yet we give them 
different names. 


‘Words get us in trouble’ 


But this isn’t all that bothers some of 
our friends and members. We are differ- 
ent from others. So different, indeed, that 
some feel we should use none of the 
old words at all. “I see nothing wrong 
with Unitarianism, but why call it a 
religion?” Or, as one good friend of mine 
put it, “I like the Unitarians; the only 
trouble is they meet on Sunday at 11 
when I want to be in church.” It can be 
confusing, can’t it? I wouldn’t attempt to 
explain it all. It is true that the words 
we use get us in trouble. Some get in 
here because the minister likes them (like 
“worship” from the Anglo-Saxon 
“weorth-scipe.” You see, to me, “wor- 
ship” is the attitude of holding something 
to be worthy or worthwhile. This hour is 
our time for publicly paying attention to 
what is of worth in our lives. I have no 
trouble with the word). 

That’s the way it is with most of our 

vocabulary, here. The words mean differ- 
ent things to different people. 
- Some of us want nothing to do with 
“God” and others find in “God” that 
which is purpose beyond our compre- 
hension, an ultimate reality, a will to 
integration and freedom, that unexplain- 
able force at the basis of our being. 

Listening to our choir, it is the same 
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way. When they sing in Latin almost 
none of us know what it means and it 
can’t be controversial. 

Perhaps we should have our readings 
from Finnegan’s Wake. I might try speak- 
ing to you in nonsense syllables: “The 
encebe is we're weentrad lations. What 
we teef to ra, is tradulate tufflooms.” 
Then we could all read into these words 
our OWn meanings and go home un- 
offended and undisturbed. 

Well, we soon find out that we come 
here to communicate, to share feelings 
and thoughts with one another and so, 
having been together, be better for it. We 
are a community and words help us gain 
that sense of communion—oops! coffee 
hour—no, it has to be “communion.” 

You see, no matter what we call it or 
how we want to look at it, the one thing 
We cannot escape is the validity of the 
religious experience. The religious ex- 
perience is as natural as wanting to 
know how a machine works, as real as 
the sun on your back on the first warm 
day in spring, as welcome as an old 
friend. As long as there is a first time to 
hold your own child in your arms, as 
long as we put aside childish things and 
grow up, as long as we agree to live to- 
gether with a mate, as long as we die, 
there will be religion. To be man is to be 
religious. 

To me, religion is not a set of words 
to answer questions we have no answers 
for. That is theology. It is speculation. 
Theology needs words—plenty of them. 
There will always be theology, of course, 
because most men like to have their 
riddles have answers. There will be many 
answers, many theologies. 


Words do not make religion 


But religion is not something to sepa- 
rate men from one another. It is not 
words. It is feeling. It is experience. It 
is being man. It is living and feeling that 
you live, and wanting to do something 
about the feeling. It is what you do 
about this feeling that you live, that is 
your . religion. The not-too-surprising 
thing is that all men, being more or less 
religious, end up doing pretty much the 
same sort of things. 

They choose some of their number to 
be the men of religion; few can do with- 
out a priestly class. They build buildings 
dedicated to religious activity; what sect 
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does not have its holy places? They de- 
velop ways of expressing themselves to- 
gether; even the silence of the Friends 
is a liturgy. They celebrate birth, mar- 
riage, death. They foster the family in 
society. 

To be religious is to be at one with all 
mankind that finds life worthy of celebra- 
tion. The religious experiences are uni- 
versal experiences. They do not divide 
men. They unite mankind in the common 
bonds of joy and sorrow, sickness and 
health, life and death. 

What then of us? Why do we set our- 
selves apart from the rest of mankind? 
Why all the many sects, denominations, 
faiths? Why this separate vocabulary? 
Why do their words feel uncomfortable 
in our mouths? 

Why, you may ask, any differences at 
all? The answer is, of course, that though 
we share many of our feelings with all 
mankind, we look at our feelings in a 
thousand different ways. 

It is not the religious experiences that 
separate us from mankind. No. It is how 
Wwe interpret these experiences to our- 
selves that set us wide apart. 

If we look at the traditional inter- 
pretations of religion, I think it is fair to 
say they express a dependent relationship. 
The Lord reigns; let the people tremble! 
He sits enthroned upon the cherubim; 
Let the. earth quake! 

(Psalm 99) 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Benjamin Franklin — a scientific Deist? 


His Covenant of good works and simple faith 


reappraised on his 250th birthday 


TO MANY OF HIS orthodox con- 
temporaries, particularly the staunch 
Calvinistic neighbors of his early youth, 
Benjamin Franklin, whose country in re- 
cent weeks has attempted to express a 
debt for which there are no words, wore 
horns and a spiked tail. It is entirely un- 
derstandable that the evangelist James 
Whitefield, waiting to set sail for Eng- 
land in 1740, should write him in true 
Methodist zeal: “Dear Sir, adieu! I do 
not despair of your seeing the reason- 
ableness of Christianity. Apply to God; 
be willing to do the Divine Will and you 
shall know it.” But it does come as some- 
thing of a surprise to a member of the 
Unitarian faith that Joseph Priestley, who 
had frequent conversations on theologi- 
cal subjects with the discoverer of elec- 
tricity, “lamented that a man of Doctor 
Franklin’s general good character and 
great influence should have been an un- 
believer in Christianity, and also have 
done so much as he did to make others 
unbelievers.” Even more so, since Earl 
Morse Wilbur assures us that “Franklin 
was present at the first service of Essex 
Street Chapel in London, which chapel 
was the first place in England that came 
to anything which was avowedly in- 
tended for the worship of God on Uni- 
tarian principles,” and furthermore, that 
he “was a regular attendant as long as he 
remained in England.” 

A pew-holder in old Christ’s Church, 
in close company with the Hopkinses, 
the Hamiltons and the President him- 
self, Franklin tells us, “My parents had 
early given me religious impressions and 
brought me through my childhood pi- 
ously in a dissenting way.” He is as aware 
as any inhabitant of Plymouth Plantation 


Dr. Thomas P. Haviland, associate 
professor of English at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was graduated from that 
University in 1919 with the degree of 
bachelor of arts and received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from there in 
1929. He conducts a graduate course in 
American Colonial Literature at the Uni- 
versity and has done considerable re- 
search work in that field. He also is the 
author of numerous articles in the field 
of American Literature. He is a member 
of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia and is a former president of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. 
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By THOMAS P. HAVILAND 


of “God’s kind providence”; and as the 
Puritan belief demanded a highly literate 
state and encouraged in the individual an 
intelligent interpretation of the scrip- 
tural message, so Franklin relies upon 
“the everlasting tables of right reason.” 
The rationalism of Parson Robinson and 
Cotton Mather, reinforced by Newtonian 
science and the philosophic thought of 
Locke, becomes for him scientific Deism. 
The Puritan clergy often called science 
to support their theology. Those familiar 
with that strange paradox, Cotton Ma- 
ther, will recall his voluminous corre- 


‘spondence with learned societies—and 


his actions when smallpox struck Boston, 
for while his father, Increase, called a 
synod to riddle the reason for God’s dis- 
pleasure, Cotton brought to the city the 
knowledge of innoculation. 

The young Franklin was, in fact, a 
regular attendant at Old South Church, 
and a great admirer of Cotton Mather, 
whose mark is upon him in many ways. 
Mather’s Essays to Do Good, the Auto- 
biography records, “gave me such a turn 
of thinking, as to have an influence on 
my conduct through life; for I have al- 
ways set a greater value on the character 
of a doer of good, than on any other 
kind of reputation; and if I have been 

. a useful citizen, the public owes the 
advantage of it to that book.” He was to 
carry the covenant of good works to a 
point never envisioned by the Puritan 
divine, who was fundamentally Pauline 
rather than humanitarian in his concept. 


‘A thorough Deist’ 


Reinforcing his doctrine by the read- 
ing of theological disputations in his 
father’s library, young Benjamin devel- 
oped an early antipathy toward the mys- 
tical in Calvinism. “Some of the dogmas 
of that persuasion, such as eternal de- 
crees of God, election, reprobation, etc., 
appeared to me _ unintelligible, others 
doubtful.” He records that when scarcely 
15 he read several books against Deism 
only to see the specious quality of the 
arguments and thus became a thorough 
Deist. 

Just four years after his arrival in 
Philadelphia, the young printer organized 
his Junto Club, designed as a sort of 
snow-balling movement for intellectual 
growth, an obvious reflection of Mather’s 
“Mutual Improvement Societies” as out- 


Bettmann Archive 
Benjamin Franklin 


lined in the Essays to Do Good. At 25 he 
planned a book on a generally acceptable 
religion, which was to be spread, at first, 
“among young and single men only” 
(proliferation after the manner of the 
small “Junto” groups from the parent 
club). The religion involved belief in one 
God, of whose special providence we 
should be aware, to whom we owe prayer 
and adoration, “doing good to man” 
most acceptable in his sight, virtue re- 
warded, the soul immortal. 

“Though I seldom attended any pub- 
lic worship, I had still an opinion of its 
propriety,” the Autobiography assures 
us, “and I regularly paid my annual sub- 
scription for the support of the Presby- 
terian minister or meeting we had in 
Philadelphia. He used to visit me some- 
times as a friend, and admonish me to 
attend his administrations, and now and 
then preval’d on me to do so, once for 
five Sundays successively.” No com- 
munion applied for his generosity in 
vain; he could—and did—say with John 
Milton: “Rather a multiplicity of sects 
than one prescribed and moribund re- 
ligion.” When Whitefield found the pul- 
pits of Philadelphia closed to his mes- 
sage, the substantial Mr. Franklin aided 
in buying land and erecting a large 
building “expressly for the use of any 
preacher of any religious persuasion who 
might desire to say something to the peo- 
ple at Philadelphia; the design in build- 
ing not to accommodate any particular 
sect, but the inhabitants in general; so 
that even if the Mufti of Constantinople 
were to send a missionary to preach 
Mohammedanism to us, he would find 
a pulpit at his service.” 

Often restated in his writings, his 
simple faith remained basically that ar- 
rived at on November 20, 1728, in his 
Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion. 
Summarized, it reads: The Infinite has 
created many beings or Gods vastly su- 
perior to Man, who can better conceive 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Growth in church enrollment, church schools, 


activates ‘concern for religious education’ 


THIS WAS NOT our first field trip to 
the churches and fellowships on the West 
Coast. This was our sixth trip over a 
period of eighteen years, and from that 
perspective the picture is not only arrest- 
ing. It is exciting! 

In nine weeks of field work (Sept. 24- 
Nov. 24) 26 stops were made from Spo- 
kane and Vancouver, British Columbia, 
down the Coast to San Diego and east to 
Phoenix and Tucson. Through the inclu- 
sion of scheduled area meetings in which 
several groups gathered for. a day or 
more 69 groups were served. There were 
23 Unitarian, two Universalist, and four 
Universalist-Unitarian churches and 42 
fellowships. One day was spent at the 
Starr King School of the Ministry, and 
two days in meetings of the Liberal Re- 
ligious Educators Association, one of 
which was held in San Francisco with 
an attendance of 73 from 13 groups and 
one in Pasadena with an attendance of 
60 from 15 groups. 

There is a “concern” for religious edu- 
cation on the West Coast, especially for 
the religious education of children. Dr. 
Frank G. Ricker, Unitarian Regional Di- 
rector, has always supported this concern 
with all the means at his disposal and has 
been an active participant in the educa- 
tional projects of his region. As a result, 
the program has become increasingly 
strong and the growing conviction that 
Religious Education is initially and pri- 
marily a matter of specialized adult edu- 
* cation is being dramatically expressed 
through leadership training work of high 
calibre on the regional level and more 
active parent involvement in Church 
School work on the local church level. 
Speed the day when all the regions will 
have greater financial support for their 


Miss Francis W. Wood is Field Secre- 
tary and Education Consultant in the 
Division of Education of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). 
She has been the Director of Church 
Schools and Leadership Training for the 
American Unitarian Association and 
Director of Religious Education for the 
Church of Our Father, Universalist- 
Unitarian, Detroit. Each summer she 
has taught in several Regional Institutes 
and has been a lecturer on parent edu- 
cation, and church school administra- 
tion. 
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educational work and _ consequently 
greater opportunity for expansion! 

Things are happening to church school 
enrollment. Evidence of this fact lies in 
the following table of figures taken from 
the Unitarian Year Book for 1951, 1954 
and 1955. Lack of space prevents our 
including in the listing all churches we 
visited and limits the list to only those 
which show an unusual growth. 


Unitarian church school 


enrollment 1951 1954 1955 
Berkeley 179 418 525- 
Long Beach Soma 7) 1/07 
Los Angeles PRU Pf) ESP? 
Palo Alto Sil sya lsy ey 
Pasadena 261 348 391 
Portland 366 331 380 
Sacramento 877-153-202 


The Unitarian Church School of San 
Diego, Cal., in a group “sing” during the 
Christmas season. 


San Diego 50 110 139 
San Francisco 56" 1019 174 
Seattle, East Shore 70 208 230 
Seattle, University 135) 925640233 


Mere growth in enrollment is not the 
story, nor is this fact peculiar to liberal 
churches. Church school enrollment has 
increased generally, but it is of interest 
that in these churches of ours in which 
there has been a marked increase in num- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Arab-Israel disputes deep-rooted and complex: 


UNRWA’s attempts to alleviate tensions outlined 


IN PRESENTING ONE of the thorni- 
est problems of the United Nations, the 
continuing disputes often erupting into 
open fighting between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors, the facts must be considered. 
The causes of the present tensions in that 
area are deep-rooted in the battles fought 
in Palestine throughout the ages. Dur- 
ing the United Nations debates, the 
representatives of the involved nations 
are unable to speak without hate, irony, 
and prejudice creeping into their words. 
The causes of this state of friction are 
many and involved. The combined re- 
ligious involvement of the Protestant, 
Catholic, Muslim, and other religious 
groups, each holding Jerusalem as a Holy 
City and a center for pilgrimage is a 
constant source of tension to the Israelis. 
Government actions have aided confu- 
sion and tension: the Balfour Declara- 
tion of November 2, 1917 had terms so 
vague that differing interpretations re- 
sulted; the British mandate for Palestine 
under the League of Nations in trying 


Mrs. Fradkin, a member of Unity 
Church (Unitarian) of Montclair, N. J., 
has been a non-governmental UN ob- 
server for nine years. 


By ELVIRA K. FRADKIN 


to straddle the issues so irritated Arabs 
and Jews that armed uprisings occurred; 
and there has been a failure to translate 
armistice agreements into permanent 
peace settlements. Fear plays a large 
part in the increasing tensions of both 
Israel and the Arab nations. The Arabs 
fear Jewish predominance due to in- 
flowing financial aid and the native will 
to survive. The Israelis fear Arab inva- 
sion, with the border incidents a con- 
tinual reminder. 


Refugees additional irritant 


The aggravating factor of the Arab 
refugees has added fuel to the fire of 
mutual recriminations. Driven from their 
homes during the war of 1947, these 
Arab refugees are now congregated in 
vast camps in nearby Arab territory— 
Jordan, Egypt, Iraq. Neglected by their 
hosts, the United Nations started in 1949 
UNRWA—the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. Mr. Henry La- 
bouisse, the present director of UNRWA, 
reported that most of the 900,000 re- 
fugees had been taken out of flimsy tents, 
and placed in concrete houses. The 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


LINCOLN HERITAGE 


No man is good enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent. 

If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 

If we except the light and air of heaven, no good thing has 
been or can be enjoyed by us without having first cost labor. 

I insist that if there is anything which it is the duty of the 
whole people never to intrust to any hands but their own, that 
thing is the preservation and perpetuity of their own. liberties 
and institutions. 

As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy. Whatever differs from this, to 
the extent of the difference, is no democracy. 

In relation to the principle that all men are created equal, 
let it be as nearly reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom 
to every creature, let us do nothing that will impose slavery 
upon any other creature. 

The legitimate object of government is to do for a commu- 
nity of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do 


at all, or cannot so well do, for themselves, in their separate and 


individual capacities, 


That all should have an equal chance 


I have often inquired of myself what great principle or idea 
it was that kept this Confederacy so long together. It was not 
the mere matter of separation of the colonies from the mother- 
land, but that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to all the world, for all future time. It was that which 
gave promise that in due time the weights would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men, and that all should have an equal 
chance, 

Address in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, 1861 


The sheep and the wolf 


The world has never had a good definition of the word lib- 
erty, and the American people, just now, are much in want of 
one. We all declare for liberty; but in using the same word we 
do not all mean the same thing. With some the word liberty 
may mean for each man to do as he pleases with himself, and 
the product of his labor; while with others the same word may 
mean for some men to do as they please with other men, and 
the product of other men’s labor. Here are two, not only dif- 
ferent, but incompatible things, called by the same name, lib- 
erty. And it follows that each of the things is, by the respective 
parties, called by two different and incompatible names—lib- 
erty and tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while the 
wolf denounces him for the same act, as the destroyer of lib- 
erty, especially as the sheep was a black one. Plainly, the sheep 
and the wolf are not agreed upon a definition of the word 
liberty. 

Address at the Sanitary Fair, 
Baltimore, 1864 
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Our reliance 


What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and 


- independence? 


It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling sea 
coasts, our army and our navy. 

These are not our reliance against tyranny. All of 
those may be turned against us without making us 
weaker for the struggle. 

Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. 

Our defence is in the spirit which prized liberty as 
the heritage of all men, in all lands everywhere. 

Destroy this spirit and you have planted the seeds of 
despotism at your own doors. 

Familiarize yourselves with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. 

Accustomed to trample on the rights of others, you 
have lost the genius of your own independence, and be- 
come the fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who 
rises among you. 


Speech at Edwardsville, 


Illinois, 1858 


Prayers 


It is for us, the living, rather, to be here dedicated 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated 

to the great task remaining before us— 

that from these honored dead 

we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve 

that these dead shall not have died in vain; 

that this nation under God 

shall have a new birth of freedom; 

and that government of the people, 

by.the people, for the people, 

shall not perish from the earth. 


Gettysburg Address, 1863 


Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end 

dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
With malice toward none; 

with charity for all; 

with firmness in the right, 

as God gives us to see the right, 

let us strive on to finish the work we are in... 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations. 


Address at Cooper Institute, 1860 


Second Inaugural Address, 1865 


Benedictions 


Having chosen our course, 

without guile and with pure purpose, 

let us renew our trust in God, 

and go forward without fear and with manly hearts. 


Message to Congress, 1861 


Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, 
and be everywhere for good, 

let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. 


Farewell Speech at Springfield, 


Illinois, 1861 
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UNITARIANS AT WORK. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Must religion be morbid about death? Unitarians 
say ‘no’, with creative services, living memorials 


Almost single-handed, Unitarian churches 
and fellowships are trying to bring about a 
kind of social revolution—they are trying 
to change some of the habits and the atti- 
tudes of Western culture toward death. 

Traditionally an occasion for somber 
music, uncomfortable funeral parlor chairs, 
banked floral tributes and grim-faced ushers, 
death has confronted Unitarians with a 
great challenge. And they are responding 
with a creative imagination that may have 
its roots in their theology. 

In a number of cities, Unitarian churches 
have organized Memorial Societies to help 
a family over the crisis of death. Com- 
munity Church in New York City was one 
of the first, and they explain it this way: 
“Many people wish that ‘something could be 
done about funerals.’ They detest material- 
istic display, their spirits are wounded by 
the present stress on the physical, and they 
are enraged at the high cost of dying. But 
they don’t know how to do anything about 
lhearseta 

The church decided to help, and set up 
a funeral society to aid in “planning simpler, 
more dignified and less expensive funeral 
services” (Write 40 East 35th Street for 
information). The membership fee is $2. The 
Minneapolis Unitarian Church started the 
Minnesota Memorial Society. There are 
similar societies now in Cleveland, Indiana- 
polis, Columbus, Ohio ($10 for lifetime 
family membership), Arlington, Va., Day- 
ton, Ohio (“To redirect the universal and 
proper desire to honor the dead into chan- 
nels consistent with spiritual truth, good 
taste and present-day living”). Lancaster, 
Pa., Grosse Pointe, Mich., Princeton, N.J. 
and others have been considering similar 
plans. 

Most recommend cremation, without em- 
balming, without need for a casket, or “‘view- 
ing the remains.” Most recommend a memo- 
rial service held in the church several days 
or a week after cremation or burial. Most 
suggest that flowers be omitted and that 
instead gifts be made to “some cause or 
charity” about which the person cared. Most 
have worked out arrangements with local 
funeral directors so that the services can be 
dignified and simple and inexpensive. The 
societies take charge in event of death, 


relieving the family of details. 


In Toronto a national cause 


One of the most dramatic incidents oc- 
curred recently in Toronto where Rev. 
Donald Stout, minister of two Unitarian 
fellowships at South Peel and Birch Cliff, 
stirred up a national hornet’s nest with his 
sermon “The Family Faces Death,” suggest- 
ing that a Toronto Memorial Society be 
formed. He made Newsweek magazine (See 
photo on this page). He was interviewed 
on the Canadian Broadcasting system. Be- 
fore the month was out, more than 100 
letters had expressed interest in the society, 
stories had appeared in major Canadian 
newspapers and in several United States 
publications, and ministers of several denom- 
inations had sought details as had some 
funeral directors. 

The Toronto Memorial Society was 
formed the week after Mr. Stout’s sermon 
and occasioned headlines like these in the 
press: “Revolutionize Funerals to End ‘Bar- 
baric Rites,’” “Morbid Funeral Rites, High 
Cost of Dying, Targets of Association.” One 
funeral director told the newspapers that 
he didn’t feel the Unitarian plan showed 
“the right amount of respect.” But most 
opinion expressed was highly favorable, in- 
cluding an editorial in the Toronto Star 
which concluded: “The Unitarians deserve 
credit for their plan to provide an alternative 
to conventional funerals. Those out of sym- 
pathy with present-day services should be 
given an opportunity to bury their loved 
ones with less ceremony—and less expense.” 

As the Indianapolis church pointed out: 
“It is not enough to be against something. 
We must offer something better. Therefore 
the purpose of the Indianapolis Funeral 
Society is positive: it is to redirect the 
universal and proper desire to honor the 
dead into channels consistent with spiritual 
truth, good taste, and present-day living.” 
Most societies ask each member to specify 
his wishes on a questionnaire, copies of 
which are deposited at the church and with 
his family. Printed leaflets describe the 
societies, and membership cards are provided. 

The First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Tex., has a private depository at the church 
where funeral instructions are placed. The 


‘Woven into the fabric of other men’s lives.’ 


So they gave their bodies to the commonwealth, and received, each for his own 
memory, praise that will never die, and with it the grandest of all sepulchres, not 
that in which their mortal bones are laid, but a home in the minds of men, where 


their glory remains fresh, to stir speech and action as the occasion comes by. For 
the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men, and their story is not graven only on 
stone over their native earth, but lives on far away, without visible symbol, woven 
into the fabric of other men’s lives. 

—Pericles, Funeral Address on Athenians Fallen in Battle. 
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The Cost of Dying 


“Preserving all the lifelike qualities— 
It’s a joy to a skilled taxidermist to do 
praise-winning work, but it’s a must for 
an embalmer...” 

This Toronto funeral-supply company’s 
advertisement (illustrated by a stuffed 
duck) was more than the Rev. Donald R. 
Stout could take. Mr. Stout, 27, decided 
to do something to stop such bad taste 
and “the high cost of dying.” Pastor of 
the Birchcliff Unitarian Church in To- 
ronto, Mr. Stout told his congregation: 
“Too: often you try for prestige... You 
forget there’s no relation between sincer- 
ity and dollars spent, or between dignity 
and morbid, barbaric funeral practices.” 

Since this sermon three weeks ago, 
Unitarians have met with Mr. Stout to 
form the Toronto Memorial Society. 
Members have been busy lining up un- 
dertakers who are willing to offer sim- 
pler, low-cost funerals. By last week, five 
funeral directors had agreed to provide 
funerals for as low as $210, well below 
the currently advertised $350 to $500. 
By next month, membership in the so- 
ciety is expected to number 300. Sug- 
gested changes include no graveside 
services, no flowers, no embalming, no 
viewing of the body. Somber music 
would be abolished. “If you want Dixie- 
land jazz played at the service,” says Mr. 
Stout, “you can have it.” 


minister in Meadville, Pa., has sent his peo- 
ple a questionnaire to determine their wish. 


‘Liberal in death as in life’ 


Memorial services which the churches are 
developing emphasize the value of the life 
lived, a belief in the creativity of life, and 
the indestructibility of the influence of the 
human spirit. As Rev. Victor Goff of Rock- 
ford, Ill., pointed out: “As to the type of 
funeral we wish for ourselves, we can be 
liberal in death as well as in life. In plan- 
ning a funeral, we have a choice between 
sensitive dignity and following the path of 
least resistance.” And Rev. William B. Rice 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., says: “Let us 
remember that a proper service for a modern 
man is a celebration of life. . . .” 

Unitarians are displaying this same atti- 
tude toward memorial gifts to substitute for 
the customary floral tributes. They are try- 
ing to find ways of perpetuating something 
in which the individual now dead believed. 
Memorial funds at churches in Oakland, 
Calif., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and other 
cities, build an endowment for the church’s 
needs. At Dunkirk, N.Y., a fund was created 
in the memory of a member who had been 
a teacher and musician. to provide financial 
aid for students of ‘music. The Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, Pa., has a Church 
Memorial Fund Committee which receives 
gifts, acknowledges them for the family, for- 
wards them to the charities designated and 
consults with the family about undesignated 
gifts. Their stated belief: “Flowers for the 
living, memorials for the dead.” Members 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The first survey of Unitarian building and 
capital improvements in Southern New 
England has shown that 81 churches have 
allocated more than two million dollars in 
the past year for building churches, church 
schools, and parish houses and for develop- 
ing grounds. 

Out of 154 churches in the Southern New 
England region, comprising Conn., Mass., 
and R. I., 94 returned the questionnaire 
sent out by Rev. Frank E. Smith, director 
of the region, and of those 86 per cent are 
enlarging or improving their facilities. The 
funds raised for the purpose ranged from 
$221 for minor changes to $170,000 for 
major capital improvements, and include 
repairs still being made of 1954 hurricane 
damages 


spe ee 


Petersham, Mass. 


Of the 81 churches which have building 
plans underway, 65 conducted their own 
drives; 13 were directed by one fund raising 
organization; 2 by two others; and one with 
assistance from the American Unitarian 
Association Department of Capital Fund 
Raising. 

New England Unitarian churches are 
frequently over 200 years old with the 
distinction of having been the first center 
of worship in a community [the title “First 
Parish” or “First Church” indicates this] 
and their quarters are usually large as a 
result. Today’s additions to these buildings 
indicate a growing change in the function 
of the church in the community: a large 
assembly hall must have room for eating 
together and for square dancing; there must 
be rooms for children’s classes, not known by 
most church builders a century ago. Most 
of the architectural changes in Southern New 
England involve enlarging of social or edu- 
cational quarters. 

Only one church known to the News 
Office, the Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Brockton, Mass., is in process of construct- 
ing an entirely new building. The $185,000 
structure, in contemporary style, is expected 
to be completed this year. The Unitarian 
Church of Fairfield, Conn., which has pur- 
chased land, plans to build in the near 
future. 
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Southern New England gives record $2,000,000; 


survey reports renovation of old, plans for new 


God helps those who .. . 


A number of churches have kept costs of 
remodeling low through cooperation and 
work hours contributed by their own mem- 
bers. Comments written on the question- 
naires reflect the pride of churches in their 
own labors: “All painting was done by 
volunteer labor supplied by Layman’s Lea- 
gue except for kitchen—Alliance supplied 
funds and Channing Club the labor. The 
best part of using our own labor is the 
closer ties developed between church mem- 
bers—every one helped when asked—we 
saved money—had a good time and have 
a better looking, more functional plant.” 
(Amherst, Mass.) 

“Men of the church made over old fur- 
nace room into new nursery room, with 
sound proof ceiling and walls and tile floor.” 
(Greenfield, Mass.) 

“The transformation can only be de- 
scribed as a long cherished dream come 
true, and best of all, it is entirely the work 
of our own loyal parishioners .. . of our 
own hands and hearts. In other words, it 
has been accomplished under our own 
steam.” (West Roxbury, Mass.) 

“Much volunteer painting inside parson- 
age.” (Hubbardston, Mass.) 

“Labor for the church school project 
[making over a horse shed into a church 
school building] is being given by the men 
of the church.” (Petersham, Mass.) 

Money raised by churches without outside 
direction disclosed surprising sources. 
Hingham’s (Mass.) Old Ship Meeting House, 
raising money to finance a new shingle roof 
costing $4,000, took a Sunday morning col- 
lection in June which made up the difference 
between the cost and funds in hand for 
roofing. “The actual collection that Sunday 
morning was $1757.63, and absentees mailed 
in the rest. Quite a collection,” the question- 
naire commented. 

Concord, conducting its own campaign 
for $60,000, raised $103,000, approximately 
two thirds of it coming in the form of cash. 
The Sturbridge Federated Church, raising 
money for its educational building, bettered 
its $15,000 goal by more than a third. 

The First Parish of Bedford, Mass., is 
reshingling the west side of its building, 
using for funds the insurance money due 
following hurricane Carol. The question- 
naire from the Leicester, Mass., Unitarian 
church reports that “just about everything 
that is done to or for the Unitarian church 
building is done by and paid for by [a mem- 
ber who] loves every stick and brick in it.” 

Some churches prefer to use professional 
fund raisers, others to “go it alone.” Those 
in the Southern New England region who 
voted for the former arrangement in all but 
one case reached their goal. They referred 
to the “guidance” or “direction” of the 
fundraiser rather than actual campaigning, 
done by the members themselves: “The 
success depends upon the efforts of the 
church membership.” (Needham, Mass.) 


In Waltham, Mass., the minister of the 
church rewrote the campaign materials sent 
out by the fund raising organization “which 
made the campaign in Waltham a very 
pleasant and happy one as well as exceed- 
ingly successful in view of the limited size 
and financial ability of the congregation.” 
Ground will be broken for the church school 
addition in the spring of 1956. 


A future underground—and others 


In New Bedford, Mass., the Unitarian 
church converted a large, heretofore useless 
basement area under the main building into 
church school rooms and office space— 
4,420 new square feet. A children’s chapel 
is connected to the four church school 
rooms, each room having chairs and tables 
suitable to the ages of the children. The 
church school classes are held simultan- 
eously with the adult service, but sound 
proofing in the ceiling prevents a “double- 
exposure” service for either. . 

The First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., is 
conducting a drive for $165,000 for “much 
needed” auditoriums and classrooms. Mr. 
Livingston Stebbins made an initial con- 
tribution in memory of his wife, and the 
auditorium will be named in their honor. 

In Weston, Mass., the annual church fair, 
held in May, netted $5,500 for the repair 
of the church roof and reconstruction of 
the organ. 

The First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 


TOWARDS A GOAL: In Worcester, Mass., 
(left to right), John S. Tomajan, Carlton B. 
Payson, Milton P. Higgins, fund raisers. 


Mass., has, with the aid of the A.U.A. fund 
raising department, gathered $140,000 
($15,000 above the goal) for the construc- 
tion of the new chapel, church school room, 
parking facilities and other repairs. 

The First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
entering its 100th anniversary year, has 
raised $77,000 for remodeling and enlarging 
its building. 

In Providence, R. I., the First Unitarian 
Church has purchased a house and lot next 
door to the church for $40,000, financed by 
a loan. The church plans to dismantle the 
house gradually and replace it with an 
entirely new building. 

Dedham, Mass., has redecorated its 
church interior, done remodeling on its 
church school rooms, and strengthened its 
steeple. Men of the parish set an informal 
campaign goal of $13,500, and collected 
$16,000. 
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CUSTOM- AND UNITARIAN-MADE: 
This curtain in the First Unitarian Church 
of Ithaca, N. Y., was designed and woven by 
members, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bosworth, 
here with Rev. Ralph N. Helverson (left), 
minister. 


The Arlington St. Church, Boston, has 
conducted a fund raising drive for improve- 
ments ranging from purchase of a new 
organ to repair of the hurricane-damaged 
steeple. The Building Renovation Commit- 
tee intends to work slowly over a period of 
three years with the $152,000 raised. 

The Arlington, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
since September under the ministry of Rev. 
William W. Lewis, has recently announced 
that “in what may be the most significant 
opportunity our church has faced for a 
century,” permission was granted to draw 
up plans for remodeling of the vestry, en- 
larging of the church school and for financ- 
ing these improvements. The drive was an- 
nounced on the centennial anniversary of 
the destruction of the church by fire. Just 
one year after the burning to the ground, 
the present structure was dedicated. 

Two of the questionnaires carried com- 
ments on the survey: “Good for you! Let 
us speak our own minds, give the facts— 
and N.E. shall be heard from in our de- 
nomination!” 

“This sounds like a good idea—I am tired 
of hearing from other sections. However, 
Yankees are notoriously reticent!” 


More space for Unitarians 


November dedications marked the com- 
pletion of two more buildings for Unitarian 
church schools. In Colorado Springs, Colo., 
the educational addition consists of a large 
main room and three classrooms. In Tren- 
ton, N.J., a $30,000 new building was dedi- 
cated on Nov. 20 with the assistance of Dr. 
Dale DeWitt, director of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States Regional office, Rabbi Joshua Ha- 
berman from Trenton, Rev. James Hutch- 
inson, minister of the Flushing, N.Y., Uni- 
tarian church, and Peter Putnam, presi- 
dent of the congregation of Princeton, N.J. 
The building, a former house, will serve for 
church, church school and social activities 
for Trenton Unitarians. 

In Colorado Springs, a special dedication 
hymn was written by choir director Charles 
Smith, and sung by the young people’s choir. 
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Brick house is ‘windfall’ ; 
landmark to serve parish 


The pressing fact of church school growth 
from 20 to 80 pupils in five years sent the 
Unitarian Church of Wilton Center, N.H., in 
search of more space. The only available 
unused building on the church property 
was a row of horse sheds, which a building 
committee decided to renovate. However, 
the committee found that money for the 
work was not available. 

Rev. Ralph E. Kyper, minister of the 
church, reports that at “our low point of 
despair” an anonymous gift came in spurring 
members of the congregation to raise in five 
days enough money for the purchase of a 
large, red brick house nearby. The members 
of the parish voted immediately to take the 
necessary steps in securing the house, and in 
obtaining a loan through the N. H. Unitarian 
Association for the repairs. 

Work has now begun, to be completed 
in the spring, on a large assembly and social 
hall, kitchen and six classrooms. According 
to the local newspaper, the house was 
probably completed around 1800. It has 
already served several owners as a store, 
a post office, a dance hall and a rum and 
liquor storage place. 

The newspaper comments: “. . . that the 
Old Store will become the parish house of 
the Unitarian church seems a most happy 
disposition of the real estate.” 
a ee. ee 
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Wilton Center, N.H. 


Building quotas met 


Indianapolis Unitarians, campaigning for 
funds for a new church building, and Pitts- 
burgh Unitarians, hoping to guarantee 1956 
operating expenses, have both over-sub- 
scribed their recent church fund drives. 

All Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapo- 
lis had set what their minister, Rev. Jack 
Mendelsohn, described as a seemingly im- 
possible goal ef $250,000 for the purchase 
of land and the building of a new church. 
Before the completion of the drive, the 
amount had been bettered by $4,000, and 
more was still being contributed. The reli- 
gious editor of the Indianapolis Times re- 
ported in a story on the Unitarians’ success: 
“As I look back over many years of hearing 
about churches and their campaigns for 
building funds, it seems very unusual for a 
congregation to go as completely over the 
top as All Souls Church has done.” A pro- 
fessional fund-raising organization assisted 
in the campaign. 

In Pittsburgh, with the assistance of the 
Department of Capital Fund Raising of the 
American Unitarian Association, the First 
Unitarian Church conducted its first Unified 


Church-state swap 


From Deerfield, Mass., J. Donald John- 
ston, minister of the First Church, an- 
swered the questionnaire: “We have not 
been engaged in fund raising, but in an 
exchange of properties. We have ex- 
changed the White Church (which was, 
for so many years, the other church 


building in town) for the Village Room 
(an inadequate community center). The 


White Church will be made into an 
adequate community center and will also 
house our Religious Education classes. 
There is not the distinction here between 
church and community that you find in 
communities with more than one church.” 


Every Member Drive. All of the incidental 
“cake sale” drives of the year were to be 
eliminated by this parish community chest, 
according to Rev. Irving Murray, minister. 
The drive was successful to the extent that 
no other appeal for money will have to be 
made for the fiscal year of 1956. Although 
the church does not plan to use the money 
in a major building effort, there is a Memo- 
rial Garden under construction on its prop- 
erty, a gift of a member of the church in 
memory of her parents. The garden will be 
used as an outdoor chapel, for summer serv- 
ices on Sunday, for weddings and parties. 


Princeton opens archive for 
Schweitzer on 81st birthday 


Princeton University is to be the biblio- 
graphical home of Dr, Albert Schweitzer, 
already a native of Alsace, France, and resi- 
dent of Lambarene, Africa, where his hospi- 
tal is located. 

The University Library has announced its 
intention of building a complete archive of 
Schweitzer material in all languages, and is 
celebrating with an 81st birthday exhibition 
of letters, books, and documents, claimed to 
be the most extensive ever assembled. 

The collection, entitled, “Albert Schweit- 
zer: the Bibliographical Approach,” brings 
together the major portion of his writings 
from the first publication in 1898 to his most 
recent in 1955, including as subjects New 
Testament scholarship, social philosophy, 
music, medicine, practical philanthropy, and 
autobiography. 

It has been assembled through the work 
of Dr. Howard C. Rice, Jr., chief of the 
library’s department of rare books and spe- 
cial collections. Dr. Rice was sent by the 
University to spend a year at the College of 
Free Europe at Strasbourg, France, and 
found much of the material in Schweitzer’s 
nearby home of Gunsbach. 

The exhibit is arranged around the theme 
of the doctor’s autobiography, Out of My 
Life and Thought. Many articles, previously 
little circulated, have been found by the 
library and placed on exhibit. However, ac- 
cording to Dr. Rice, “The current exhibition 
represents only the provisional results of the 
Princeton University Library’s attempt to en- 
large its Schweitzer collections.” He added: 
“We hope to encourage others to join the 
Library staff in the challenging and reward- 
ing task of building a still more complete 
collection of materials in all languages re- 
lating to one of the real humanists of this 
age.” 
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Religion on school time? City clerics at odds 


1. What about separation of church and state? 


Dr. Stowe: American democracy arose 
out of the fundamental spiritual and mor- 
al principals laid down in the Bible and 
which are found in the Christian-Judeo 
traditions. [f we are to maintain our 
democratic way of life, the children and 
youth of America must be trained in these 
basic spiritual and moral concepts. 

Mr. Holmes: From their establishment 
over a century ago, our American public 


schools, supported by everybody, have 
been free from connection with any re- 
ligious group or point of view, in order 
that parents of all faiths might feel free 
to send their children to them. Today the 
variety of religious sects among us is as 
great as ever. The health of our public 
schools depends upon our continuing to 
keep them free from sectarian divisive- 
ness. 


2. Where should religious education be conducted? 


Dr. Stowe: The most effective way 
of meeting the dilemma of separation of 
church and state is a program of re- 
leased time, which was first established 
in 1912, has been carried on success- 
fully through the years and now is in 
3,000 communities. Across the nation, 
70 percent of the children taking courses 
in released time have been those not in 
the educational program of any church. 
Living in a democracy where the major- 
ity rules, if the majority of youth re- 
ceives no training in the great moral 
spiritual concepts out of which democra- 


cy has come, we face real danger in the 
future as they may, through their igno- 
rance, negate the principles on which our 
nation is based. 


Mr. Holmes: Education in detailed re- 
ligious belief and practice is a function 
of home and church. Let us ask our 
churches to stand upon their own feet, 
to do their job well and not to evade so 
important a responsibility by asking the 
public schools to sponsor a program for 
which they are not fitted and which will 
weaken their effectiveness and unity. 


3. Would the program cause political interference with religion? 


Dr. Stowe: We agree that political in- 
terference with religion would be bad, 
but we believe it is not involved in this 
situation. 


Mr. Holmes: Separation of state and 
church was set up not only to exclude 


sectarianism from government, but also 
to protect religion from political inter- 
ference. John Adams, Jefferson, Madison 
and Horace Mann believed that religion 
would be purer and stronger in American 
life if it were separated from govern- 
mental support or direction. 


4, Could religious instruction be arranged acceptable to all children? 


Dr. Stowe: Nothing is acceptable to 
all, but those to whom the program is 
not acceptable would in no wise be 
brought into it. But we believe we can 
present a program acceptable to the large 
majority. 

Mr. Holmes: Even the Council of 
Churches cannot arrange a program of 
religious instruction acceptable to all 


faiths represented in the city. There are 
bound to be children whose parents will 
not wish them to register for such classes 
and who will inevitably be subjected to 
an embarrassing special attention. Their 
parents will be forced to make a kind 
of religious decision which should not 
be required of them in an American pub- 
lic school. 


5. What about practical difficulties in the suggested program? 


Dr. Stowe: For those who take train- 
ing, school officials will have no respon- 
sibility in enforcing attendance nor in 
keeping attendance records. The program 
we propose is one to be tried and, if it’s 
found not to succeed, we’d be the first to 
recommend its discontinuance. But we 
feel that not to try it when it’s the best 
yet produced would be a serious mistake. 


Mr. Holmes: It will take badly needed 
time from the. present public school 
schedule. Time will be wasted escorting 
the children to and from the churches. 
Teachers or any other school officers 
should not assume any responsibility for 
the recording or enforcing of attendance 
at such classes. 


6. What about those who don’t take the released-time classes? 


Dr. Stowe: The program is completely 
democratic and no child would be co- 
erced into it, but must have written per- 
mission from his parents. School leaders 
with whom we have talked agree that 
adequate activities can be planned for 
those who don’t take the classes. They 


would be exactly like those who don’t 
choose to take band or go out for foot- 
ball. 

Mr. Holmes: It will be impossible to 
give the children who do not register for 
the classes adequately important substi- 
tute instruction. 


7. 1s religious education necessary? 


Dr. Stowe: There are three funda- 
mental institutions in society—church, 
home and school—and_ their activities 
are related to each other. Each should 
carry on its part, but this program will 
help strengthen all three. 
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Mr. Holmes: We believe in weekday 
religious education, but we believe in it 
when it is conducted by the churches 
outside of public school hours. We believe 
that church-conducted religious education 
should not infringe on public school time. 


“WHERE MUST THE SCHOOL AND THE 
CHURCH DIFFER?: This debate, high- 
lighting the two sides of a controversy dupli- 
cated in many American cities in recent 
years, was conducted in the pages of the 
Dec. 28 Oklahoma City Times. Dr. W. Mc- 
Ferrin Stowe is minister of St. Luke’s Meth- 
odist Church and president of the city Coun- 
cil of Churches; Rev. Frank O. Holmes is 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of the 
city. Their arguments dealt with the ques- 
tion now under consideration at public meet- 
ings of the board of education: Should a 
city Council of Churches offer to provide 
released time religious education for 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th graders be accepted? 

The board of trustees of the First Unitar- 
ian Church has sent a resolution to the 
board of education stating the church’s op- 
position on the grounds that “released time” 
religious education can only encourage di- 
vision among children. Mr. Holmes has 
preached a sermon on the subject, and sev- 
eral newspaper articles have presented his 
views, also shared by the Jewish synagogues 
and the Lutheran church of the city. 


‘Victory’ bulletin 


“School Board Rejects ‘Released Time’ 
Plan For Religion Classes,’ announces a 
four-column headline in the January 4 Daily 
Oklahoman which has just arrived at the 
news office of the Christian Register. The 
success of the opposition to the plan, led 
by the First Unitarian Church, was revealed 
by a school board vote on January 3. Earlier 
that day the Oklahoma City PTA council 
had also voted its opposition. 

Members of the board felt, according to 
the Daily Oklahoman, that “they are opposed 
to taking time away from the public school 
instruction for church training,” and that, 
“they thought the proposal was of question- 
able legality and that, if legal, it violates the 
spirit of the law and the principle of church- 
state separation.” This point had been made 
both by the board of trustees and the minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church. 


Judge strikes at 


controversial amendment 


The 1953 California amendment to the 
state constitution which has required signa- 
ture of a loyalty oath by charitable or re- 
ligious organizations seeking property tax 
exemption received severe criticism by a 
Superior Court judge recently. 

In a case brought by the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, suing for return of 
money paid to the city and to Alameda 
County as property tax, Judge James R. 
Agee decided that the money should be 
recovered: by the church, and that the 
amendment requiring the oath was unconsti- 
tutional. ia 

The newsletter of the church commented 
that the decision would “undoubtedly” be 
appealed by the State, and the ultimate deci- 
sion made in the State Supreme Court. 

The First Unitarian Church of Berkeley 
is one of 12 churches in the state that have 
paid full taxes rather than sign the. oath 
which they believe unconstitutional, and have 
then brought suit against the tax collectors. 
Six Unitarian and Universalist churches are 
among those which have decided by congre- 
gational vote to contest the constitutionality 
of the act. 
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Criticism of readings on 
communism brings revisions 


The Fund for the Republic, a creation of 
the Ford Foundation under the direction of 
Robert Hutchins, former chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, has decided to re- 
vise its “Bibliography on the Communist 
Program in the United States” following 
recent criticism from scholars in the field. 

One of the critical articles, appearing in 
the Oct. 31 issue of the New Leader, was 
written by Dr. John R. Sessions, member 
of the First Unitarian church of Flushing, 
N.Y. He is assistant director of the training 
institute of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and former member 
of the faculties of Cornell University and 
the University of Michigan. 

The article, entitled “Misleading Guide 
to U.S. Communism” was widely quoted in 
the New York Times article announcing the 
revision. In it, Dr. Sessions wrote: “It would 
be difficult to imagine a work of scholar- 
ship at once more important and more 
badly done than the ‘Bibliography on the 
Communist Problem in the United States’ 

. the compilers of this volume have 
consistently omitted the most important 
works of many of the very writers who have 
done most to illuminate the Communist 
problem.” 

Among these writers either omitted from 
' the bibliography or incompletely treated are, 
according to Dr. Sessions, Arthur Koestler, 
Max Eastman, Bertram Wolfe, James T. 
Farrell, Norman Thomas, William Henry 
Chamberlin, Philip Taft, James Rorty, Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch and others. (Beacon 
Press has published books by Koestler, 
Wolfe and Rorty.) 

“This is a bibliography on the Communist 
problem which has no room for the works 
which have hurt the Communists most,” 
Dr. Sessions wrote. He suggested two ex- 
planations: “the book results from incom- 
petence”; or “somehow the anti-anti-Com- 
munist attitude has touched this work.” He 
suggested that the assistants working under 
Prof. Arthur Sutherland of Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, who was in charge of 
the project, might be responsible. Professor 
Sutherland replied to Dr. Sessions that he 
had personally interviewed each of his 
assistants and would vouch for their integ- 
rity. He was quoted in the Times as saying 
they had worked “completely without bias.” 

When the plans for revision were an- 
nounced by the Fund, Mr. Sutherland said 
that they had expected to expand the bibli- 
ography, never presented as definitive. Dr. 
Clinton Rossiter, director of a series of the 
Fund’s studies of Communism, and Cornell 
professor who worked on the projects with 
Sutherland, said that the direction of the 
project should not be criticized. 


Dr. Wilbur dies 


Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, Unitarian min- 
ister, author of the two volume History of 
Unitarianism, and professor emeritus of 
Practical Theology at the Starr King School 
for the Ministry, died on January 8 in his 
home in Berkeley, Calif. He was 89 years 
old. An obituary by his fellow Unitarian 
historian, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, will ap- 
pear in the March Register. 
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New York area Unitarian ministers protest 
report on ‘moral, spiritual’ teaching in schools 


Fourteen ministers of Unitarian churches 
in the New York City area have officially 
agreed that the teaching of religion in public 
schools would violate the constitutionally 
grounded separation of church and state and 
would “inevitably” cause sectarian conflict 
and confusion among children. 

They spoke in answer to a report by Dr. 
William Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
to the New York board of education, one 
controversial sentence of which stated: 
“Belief in God and the place of religion in 
the life of the child are essential factors 
underlying the public school program.” 

The statement in which the Unitarian 
ministers made known their position was 
released the day after Christmas, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times the same day 
in a column-long story. Although other 
groups, including the Civil Liberties Union, 
the Teachers Guild of the A.F.L.-C.L.O. and 
some Jewish organizations, have objected to 
the proposition to increase religious emphasis 
in public schools, this is the first united pub- 
lic stand to be taken by a denomination in 
the area. 

The statement read in part: 

1. It is our opinion that the assump- 
tion as to the nature of the religious 
basis of this nation is both too sweep- 
ing in its character and inaccurate in 
its form of statement. 

2. We believe that the teaching of 
religion in the schools, even in a mini- 
mal fashion, would represent the ab- 
dication of a task that peculiarly 
belongs to the church and the home 
and that it would clearly violate the 
separation of church and state. 

3. It seems evident that there is not 
adequate recognition in the document 
of the right to have no formal religion 
and to hold one’s own special per- 
sonal concepts of religion. 

5... . in this statement there is an 
implication of justifying indirect co- 
ercion toward religion, both for pu- 
pils and teachers. The genius of re- 
ligion lies in its completely voluntary 
character. . . . Superficial or routine 
pressure of public opinion, without 
more study, is more likely to turn 
children against religion ultimately 
than toward it. 

6.... any attempt to put into practice 
the proposals of the statement would 
inevitably result in sectarian conflict 
in the schools. It could also result in 
confusion between children and their 
parents whose religious concerns 
might well differ from those of 
teachers. 

7. We cannot agree with the assump- 
tion that moral and spiritual values 
derive only from belief in God. They 
may as well derive from example, 
from experiences in life, from 
thoughtfulness, and from certain cus- 
toms and disciplines. 

The ministers stated that they agreed with 
the underlying belief that moral and spir- 
itual values should be learned at school, but 
that this could be best done within the ex- 
isting curriculum. 

The board of education will consider the 
report again in February. The Unitarians 


asked that they, along with such groups as 
the Universalists, members of the Ethical 
Culture Society, and the Humanists, be in- 
vited to any prior consultations of the board 
with religious denominations. 

Ministers signing the statement were Rey. 
H. I. S. Borgsford, Hollis Unitarian Church, 
Hollis, Queens; Rev. Ethelred Brown, Har- 
lem Unitarian Church, Manhattan; Dr. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director for the 
American Unitarian Association; Rev. Don- 
ald Harrington, Community Church, New 
York; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister 
emeritus of the Community Church; Rev. 
Harry Hooper, minister emeritus of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Staten Island; Rev. Walter 
Donald Kring, First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian Church of All Souls), Manhat- 
tan; Dr. John Howland Lathrop, First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society, Brooklyn; 
Rev. Edward Manning, former associate 
minister, idem; Rey. Donald W. McKinney, 
associate minister, idem; Dr. Laurance I. 
Neale, minister emeritus, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Manhattan; Dr. Charles F. 
Potter, First Humanist Society; Rev. Charles 
A. Reinhardt, Unitarian Church of Staten 
Island; Dr. Pierre Van Paassen, N.Y. 


UNITARIANS 
ON THE AIR 


Sunday 
Calif., L.A., KPKP (1020) 10:00 p.m. 
S. Diego, KCBQ (1170) 8:45 p.m. 


Colo., Colo Springs KVOR (1300) 8:30 a.m. 
Denver (Univ.) KOSL,(1430) 9:00 a.m. 
Illinois, Chicago, WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
WBKB-TV (Ch. 7) 9:30 a.m. 
Ind., Ind’p'Is., WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
Iowa, Sioux City, KMNS (620) 10:00 a.m. 
Me., Saco (Jan.), WIDE (1400) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Pittsfield, WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
Springfield WSPR (1270) 11:00 a.m. 
New Bedford WNBH (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
Boston WERS-FM (88.9) 5:30 p.m. 
Boston (Arlington St. Church) 
WVDA (1260) 3:15 p.m. 


Medford WCOP (1150) 7:30 a.m. 
Haverhill WHAYV (1490) 10:30 a.m. 
Worcester WTAG (580) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Deerfield (Feb.) WHAI 11:00 a.m. 
Neb., Omaha, KOWH (660) 9:15 a.m. 


N. Y., Dunkirk (quarterly) 
WECB (1410) 11:00 a.m. 
Pa., Pittsburgh, KOKA (1020) 10:00 a.m. 
(1st. of month) 
Tenn., Knoxville, 
(Oct.) 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
KWHO (860) 9:00 a.m. 
Wisc., Madison, WIBA (1310) 10:30 a.m. 
Canada, Toronto, CHUM (1050) 10:30 a.m. 


Saturday 
S. C., Charleston, WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
Wednesday 


Minnesota, Willmar 
KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 


WVOX (990) 11:05 a.m. 


Friday 


La. New Orleans WTPS (940) 7:45 p.m. 
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A ‘buoyant roof’ for freedom of thought: 
M.L.T. thesis also Unitarian church design 


I would like to see a church architecture 
create the mood and feeling in the wor- 
shipper that man must establish himself in 
responsible freedom, that he must extend 
justice, that he must search for truth, and 
must develop love as a moral concept. 


A 23-year-old Unitarian student of archi- 
tecture combined these words of the Rev. 
Franklin P. Smith of the First Unitarian 
Church of Albuquerque with his own deep 
interest both in Unitarianism and in chapels 
to design a church for the new New Mexico 
congregation. 

The student, Harvey S. Hoshour, con- 
ceived the basic design for the church as 
his thesis for a bachelor’s degree in archi- 
tecture at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is now studying architecture in 
Italy on a Fulbright scholarship. 

The three-building church—to consist of 
an auditorium, a social center, and class- 
rooms—will be erected on a four-acre site 
under the brow of the majestic Sandia Moun- 
tains in what is one of the nation’s fastest 
growing communities. The church, to cost 
an estimated $100,000, will be erected build- 
ing by building as finances permit. A starting 
date for construction has not yet been set. 

The church site will be dominated by the 
auditorium, expected to be the last of the 
three structures to be put up, which will be 
used on a full-time schedule not only for 
Sunday services but for lectures, concerts 
and forums as well. Its design is intended 
both to be symbolic of the spirit of Unitar- 
ianism and to blend into the New Mexico 
landscape. 

The expression of Unitarianism in the 
auditorium is best described in Mr. Hoshour’s 
words: “It was concluded that an architec- 
ture expressive of this religion must allow 
man to pursue freely his own path to truth. 
It must not in any way dictate a predeter- 
mined concept of truth. 

“Consequently, it was decided that the 
chancel of the church, with its various ap- 


pointments, must now be replaced by a 
transparent glass facade which would give 
one, upon entering, a complete sense of 
freedom.” Also in keeping with the theme, 
the roof of the auditorium will be modestly 
upswept in two planes in what is described 
as the hyperbolic paraboloid form. 

This architectural form, Mr. Hoshour felt 
as he worked out the design, appeared from 
inside the auditorium to be congenial to 
Unitarian worship, “while from without it 
revealed a certain happy or bouyant char- 
acter.” 

The auditorium was designed to sit on 
the highest part of the site so that, in the 
words of the young architect, “its relation- 
ship to the surrounding sky and mountains 
could be effectively preserved” and as it is 
approached from the west, “the downward 
curvature of the Sandia Mountains can be 
seen to complement the rising gesture of 
the church.” In addition, it will command a 
view of part of the “desert” on which it 
will sit. 

The social center or multi-purpose struc- 
ture, will probably be the first building to go 
up. It will include a large clear area marked 
off by glass curtain walls which will be suit- 
able for such events as dances, dinners, and 
parties. The baby-sitting and nursery areas 
will be in this building so that there will be 
a place for the children to remain during 
the traditional coffee hours after church. 
The structure will also include a kitchen and 
the administrative offices of the church. 

The classroom building will in part be 
made up of several rooms 40 feet long and 
24 feet wide. In these, at the start of Sunday 
school, combined classes can meet together. 
Later, by use of flexible partitions, the larger 
rooms will divide into the required eight 
elementary grade classrooms. Four other 
rooms will be provided for use both as 
high school level classrooms and as general 
clubrooms. Adjacent to the elementary 
school classrooms will be a playground that 
will take on the character of a patio. 
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All three buildings will be heated and 
cooled by a central boiler and cooling unit. 
Off-street parking areas will be provided. 

This relatively inexpensive design was 
made both to satisfy the present needs of 
the congregation and to permit the facilities 
to be expanded to meet future congregational 
and community needs. 

The basic design is now in the hands of 
an Albuquerque architectural firm which is 
refining it and adapting it to the structural 
requirements of the region. _ 

ROBERT DEWHURST 


Nominating Committee 


reports 1956 A.U.A. slate 


The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can: Unitarian Association wishes to thank 
the Regional Officers and Directors and the 
several individuals who submitted sugges- 
tions this year for the Board of Directors. 
The Committee seriously reviewed each of 
the suggestions, stressing such considerations 
as demonstrated leadership in general and 
specialized fields, local church and denomi- 
national activity and, in particular, geogra- 
phical distribution, in order to give each part 
of the country its proper representation. 

In fulfillment of By-law Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 4, the Nominating Committee presents 
the following nominees for election at the 
Annual Meeting in Boston, May, 1956: 

FOR THREE VICE PRESIDENTS 
(To serve for a term of one year) 
Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, Atlanta, Georgia 
Mr. Clifford A. Patrick, Ottawa, Ontario, 

Canada 

Mr. Frank H. Schramm, Burlington, Iowa 
FOR SIX DIRECTORS 

(To serve for a term of three years) 
Mrs. Harry Dunlap Brown, Billerica, Massa- 

chusetts 
Mr. C. Rodgers Burgin, Milton, Massa- 

chusetts 
Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs, Bloomington, Indiana 
Rev. William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada 
Mrs. Walter H. Lacey, Keene, New Hamp- 

shire ' 

Rev. John G. MacKinnon, Wilmington, 

Delaware 

Hon. H. Clay Burkholder, of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, was nominated for the posi- 
tion of Moderator of the Association at the 
biennial conference in Detroit, Michigan, 
in August. His name will be presented to 
the Annual Meeting in 1956 for election 
to this position. 

The Committee calls attention to the pro- 
vision for nomination of officers and direc- 
tors by petition as indicated in By-law Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 5. 

Biographical material concerning the 
above nominees will appear in a later 
Register. 

Respectfully submitted; 
Theodore C. Abell, Edwin T. Buehrer, An- 
gus deMille Cameron, Philip T. Dalsimer, 
Joseph E. Dunipace, Mrs. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham, Mrs. Richard C. Ware, Secretary, Roy 
L. Pope, Chairman. 


FOR THE MEMPHIS BOARD: Mrs. Law- 
rence Coe, member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, Tenn., has been elected 
to the city board of education. She has an- 
nounced that she favors open meetings of 
the board; special classes; trained teachers 
for the special classes; and smaller classes. 
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Conference circuit: 


activity in Midwest 

Highlights of events in the liberal religious 
conference circuit in midwinter included 
preliminary formation of a new area council 
of Liberal Churches in Michigan; a Chicago 
area banquet presenting a former moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
recent author of a controversial Beacon 
Press book; and a Christmas vacation gath- 
ering of young people on the campus of the 
University of Illinois. 

According to “The Liberal Log,” publica- 
tion of a group of Michigan Liberal 
Churches, the Michigan Area Council of 
Liberal Churches has become the successor 
to the Michigan Area Unitarian Council. 
The constitution and by-laws of the new or- 
ganization have been ratified by several 
churches and fellowships in the state; all are 
expected to sign. Rev. Frank Gentile, min- 
ister of the Northwest Unitarian-Universal- 
ist Church, Detroit, was elected president; 
Richard Sizemore of Midland, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Russell Peebles of Grosse Pointe, 
secretary; and Wray Smith of Ann Arbor, 
treasurer. The purposes of the organization 
are the advancement of work of the Council 
of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian), and the promotion of fellowship 
among liberal churches in the state. 

The Chicago Area Conference of Re- 
ligious Liberals (Unitarian-Universalist) pre- 
sented Dr. George D. Stoddard as principal 
speaker on the subject, “Rugged Individual- 
ism Re-Examined.” The speech was given at 
a banquet held on January 20. Dr. Stoddard 
is former president of the University of 
Illinois, former moderator of the A.U.A., 
and author of Krebiozen: The Great Cancer 
Mystery, published by Beacon Press in the 
fall of 1955, after the Press had won a 
legal fight against an attempt to prevent pub- 
lication. 

Between December 28 and January 1, 
Liberal Religious Youth of the Midwest met 
on the campus of the University of Illinois 
to discuss the theme, “Liberals in Conflict.” 
The editor of the Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists, Eugene I. Rabinowitch, a professor at 
Meadville Theological School, Dr. James 
Luther Adams, and the national director of 
the LRY, Rev. William Gold, participated 
in the conference. 

The First Unitarian church of Berkeley 
was host to the Liberal Religious Youth 
Conference of the West Coast. More than 
140 young people registered from as far 
north as the state of Washington, and south 
to the Mexican border. “We Would Be One” 
was the theme for the conference, which 
presented, under the direction of Coast 
Unitarian ministers, workshops on such 
topics as religion, politics, foreign affairs, 
and philosophy. 

Referring to the title of a recently pub- 
lished book, the Metropolitan New York 
Area Extension Committee called its mid- 
winter meeting “Unitarianism Among the 
Urbanites, the Suburbanites and the Exur- 
banites.” Unitarians came from as far away 
as Poughkeepsie, where a fellowship is 
located 75 miles north of New York, to 
discuss Unitarian advance. The meeting was 
held at the Unitarian Church of All Souls in 
New York City. 

Ministers of the Thomas Jefferson Region 
held their annual meeting in Charleston, 
S. C., in November. Rev. John MacKinnon, 
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president of the Unitarian Ministers Asso- 
ciation, was special guest for the conference. 
The annual ‘Ministers’ Institute” for North- 
ern New England Unitarian ministers took 
place again this year in Exeter, N. H., at the 
end of December. The three major talks 
were given by M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
anthropologist; Rev. Earle R. Steeves, min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society of 
Leominister, Mass.; and Rev. William P. 
Jenkins, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Toronto, Ont. 


On the calendar 


Conference dates listed for the spring of 
1956 include: Essex Liberal Religious Con- 
ference, April 29; Ohio Valley Unitarian 
Conference at the All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, March 16-18; South- 
western Unitarian Conference, San Antonio, 
April 6-8; Thomas Jefferson Conference, 
April 13-15 in Atlanta. 


Schweitzer College students 
face language barrage 


The first requirement for students at the 
Albert Schweitzer College in Churwalden, 
Switzerland, is a working knowledge of both 
German and English. Long before they can 
go into the subjects available (Comparative 
Religion, the Collapse and Rebuilding of 
Civilization, Psychology, Problems of Edu- 
cation, Ethics and Technical Progress, Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Basic Questions of 
Politics, English and American Literature, 
German Literature, language, art and mu- 
sic), the young people must attend daily 
classes in the languages, given by qualified 


All lectures and discussions are held in 
both languages with continuous translation. 
The college believes that this is the fastest 
way to gain facility in a language, and that 
by the end of the year all students will be 
well acquainted with both. 

The college opened on October 3 with a 
three-term system concluding June 30. Pro- 
fessor Hans Casparis estimated that Amer- 
ican students would be able to attend the 
nine months of school for only $1000, in- 
cluding holiday expenses and travel to and 
from Europe. 

The American Admissions Board has been 
established under the chairmanship of Dr. 
James Luther Adams, professor of the 
Meadville Theological Seminary, University 
of Chicago. It was expected that 12 Amer- 
icans would register at the college when it 
opened. 


League postpones tour 


The Laymen’s League has announced that 
its next “pilgrimage to the shrines of dissent” 
has been postponed until the summer of 
1957. Following the first tour, conducted last 
summer, when 21 Unitarian men and wo- 
men spent five weeks together visiting liberal 
shrines and meeting groups of present day 
leaders in liberal religion, a similar tour was 
outlined for this coming summer. A com- 
bination of delaying circumstances, among 
them a difficulty in obtaining the right kind 
of hotel accommodations, has prompted the 
decision to cancel arrangements so far made 
and to concentrate on plans for the summer 
of 1957. 

The League expects to be able to issue a 
complete, printed folder giving all details, 
not later than Anniversary Week of this 


teachers whose mother tongue is the lan- year. H. TALBOT PEARSON 
guage they are teaching. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
February A Unitarian’s Calendar 
Ae Feed wed desis Josiah Quincy born (1772), U.S. Congressman and minority (Fed- 
eralist) leader, president of Harvard College, author 
Seen eeters Celta Galea, David Reed born (1790), founder of the Christian Register (1821) 
Ths BASES IOS GOCE Ca. 5 hg OED Dre HO OIE Cee oO er ere ree eicae Charles Dickens born (1812) 
Millard Fillmore born (1800), president of the U.S. (Whig) 
I aents G c. Ged oe CUCM ENED LAC OMICS AER Ls RCE ROTC HEE eT ERLE Re ne Charles Lamb born (1775) 
ND ere ey cece Baty. 5 fn Peter Cooper born (1791), inventor, builder of Tom Thumb loco- 
motive, New York City civic father, led fight for public schools, 
founded “Cooper Union” for education of the working classes 
Abraham Lincoln born (1809), religious liberal, never joined a church 
Charles Darwin born (1809), naturalist, author of The Origin of the 
Species 
Ss Aether. ctoetere Susan B. Anthony born (1820), leader of American suffrage fight 
Joe a SS eee ...-Galileo* born (1564), Italian scientist who challenged the Holy Roman 
Church with his discoveries about the universe 
George Peabody born (1795), American philanthropist and financier, 
established foundation to encourage education in the South, endowed 
archeological museum at Harvard College, physical science museum 
at Yale 
DO rear ventceciins « Copernicus* born (1473), Polish astronomer and canon whose theory 
of the solar center of the universe challenged Church dogma 
ET aM ETA SEIT A cls ie oie dis,0, dts win aiF o's sie o sees James Russell Lowell born (1819), poet 
LRM TC ISTE ST Ved es siete 6 io oi 8 86 arase e005 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow born (1807), poet 


*Individuals and events listed have been chosen for inclusion on “A Unitarian’s calendar’? 
because of their interest for Unitarians. In cases where the person mentioned did not hold 
membership in a Unitarian church or avow his sharing of the ideas, an asterisk is drawn 
and a brief description explains his significance for religious liberals. Where no description 
is given, the person was a self-defined Unitarian. 
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UNITARIANS 


Washington paper cites two 
ministers’ ‘vigor’ and ‘gusto’ 


“Mr. Baker Pursues Truth With Intellec- 
tual Vigor,” and “Rev. Ross Allen Weston 
Tackles Issues With Gusto,” the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald headed two re- 
cent articles on the ministers of the Unitar- 
ian Church of Montgomery County (Md.) 
and of the Arlington (Va.) Unitarian 
Church, respectively. 

Under headings denoting the intellectual 
liveliness of the two ministers (and with 
pictures of each flanked by Beacon Press 
books), a staff reporter for the paper out- 
lined the background of two leaders of one 
of Washington’s fastest growing denomina- 
tions (in ten years the number of Unitarian 
churches in the capital area has increased 
from one to seven). 

“For a man of 33 years, the Rev. John 
Baker of the Unitarian Church of Montgom- 
ery County has had considerable experi- 
ence,” the article began. “A tall, lanky man 
with firm mouth and penetrating glance, 
he gives a homespun impression out of keep- 
ing with his Continental background [Mr. 
Baker’s childhood was spent in Europe; his 
father was an employee of an international 
telephone company]. The impression is 
quickly dispelled in conversation which re- 
veals a wide knowledge of men and ideas.” 

In describing his education (preparation 
for medicine, a bachelor of science degree, 
apprenticing as a “manuscript man” for 
Harper and Brothers, publishers), accom- 
panied by an ever-present respect for the 
ministry, the article said: “But he was too 
much of a skeptic then to think he could 
qualify as a divine . . . the first atheist 
president of the Student Religious Associa- 
tion [at the University of Michigan]’ The 
article concluded with quoting Mr. Baker’s 
interpretation of suffering, developed after 
he became a religious liberal. 

“His rebellious spirit made it only a ques- 
tion of ‘when’ the Rev. Ross Allen Weston 
would have a run-in with the authorities,” 
the reporter introduces the minister of the 
Arlington church. He goes on to tell the 
story of Mr. Weston’s brief entanglement 
with the law for criticizing a local court 
decision in a sermon (the Supreme Court 
of the state cleared him of all accusations). 
The paper quotes Mr. Weston’s comment 
at the time: “I am glad that the spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson is still alive in the high 
court of Virginia. I do not regret preaching 
the sermon at all. I did what I felt was the 
duty of a minister.” 

The article warns the reader against as- 
suming that the minister acted with “re- 
luctance”: “The better word, however, is 
gusto. Speaking of the compensations of the 
ministry, he [Weston] says, ‘You can always 
stand up in the pulpit and really whack 
away at those people.’” 

The portrait of Mr. Weston concludes 
with his optimistic comments on the future 
of liberal religion in the United States, and 
his opinion that the World Council of 
Churches and its “neo-orthodoxy” have 
given “offense to every American” who has 
“faith in the possibility of progress and the 
infinite development of man.” 
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Berlin Unitarians 


Dallas minister comes to 
aid of a word—‘liberal’ 


A historic word, “liberal” was the subject 
of a Dallas, Tex., controversy recently when 
the minister of the First Unitarian Church 
gave a sermon answer to the city’s news- 
paper editorial page. The sermon in turn pro- 
voked two new newspaper editorials. 

Dr. Robert Raible’s sermon “Is ‘Liberal’ 
a Dirty Word in Dallas?” was preached the 
Sunday following a weekday editorial en- 
titled “Why Nixon Makes Liberals Shiver.” 
The editorial, according to Dr. Raible, had 
attributed the liberal’s dislike of Nixon to 
the latter’s prosecution of Alger Hiss, con- 
cluding: “Liberals feel Nixon is unsafe be- 
cause he is narrow-minded about such 
old-fashioned things as flag, country and 
constitution. The liberals want no part in 
anything as orthodox as that.” 

Dr. Raible used the Century Dictionary 
definition of “liberal” in defending the word: 
“not narrow, not bigoted or intolerant,” in 
his sermon citing the leading American 
liberals of the past and present. He included 
among them Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C. and 
among political leaders, Justice William 
O. Douglas of the Supreme Court, Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, Governor 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 

“Unitarians since the time of Jefferson 
have been known as Liberals. Liberals-in- 
religion, to be sure; but Liberals neverthe- 
less, in a way that no other group has been 
known as Liberal.” 

“Name-calling is one of the easiest, cheap- 
est and dirtiest things in the world,” Dr. 
Raible concluded. “. . . feel sorry for them 
[namecallers] and to the extent that you 
can, help them. . . . Long before the word 
‘subversive’ was known, men with Unitarian 
ideas, such as Washington, and Jefferson and 
Lincoln, were called ‘atheists,’ the worst 
epithet known in their day. . . . Suspect 
anyone who whispers, . . . who does not 
say: here are my charges and here are my 
proofs’. 45 


UNITARIAN CHAPLAIN RISES: Chap- 
lain Irving Stultz of the United States Navy, 
depot chaplain of the United States Marine 
Base at Parris Island, South Carolina, was 
promoted after the last naval chaplains’ 
meeting to the rank of Captain. His last 
Unitarian church was in Concord, N. H. 


Brigham to Lowa Fellowship; 
takes Stevens Committee post 


Rev. John Brigham, since 1946. minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, 
will take on two jobs as of March 1. He 
will serve as minister to the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Burlington, Iowa (one of the 
fourteen fellowships in the country with full 
or part time ministers), and will also accept - 
the responsibility of interviewing applicants 
for Stevens Fellowship aid to student candi- 
dates for the Unitarian ministry. 

The Stevens Fellowship Committee, set up 
with an endowment by the late Horace N. 
Stevens of Andover, Mass., has appointed 
Mr. Brigham to the position on the resig- 
nation of Rev. Joseph Barth, former minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Fla., now minister of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Brigham’s title will be that of 
field representative. He will travel around 
the country interviewing applicants for aid 
in attending one of the five theological 
schools preparing for the Unitarian ministry. 

Mr. Brigham, a native of Concord, Mass., 
received his Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Divinity degrees from Tufts University. 
He has served churches in Castine, Me., 
Billerica, Mass., and Sioux City, Iowa. As a 
young man he served as president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union (now the 
Liberal Religious Youth), and went as its 
candidate to an international conference in 
Oxford in 1938. He spent two summers 
directing a work camp for the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


1805 liberal victory marked 


The appointment of the first liberal pro- 
fessor of religion to Harvard College, climax 
of a bitter liberal-orthodox controversy in 
Cambridge, Mass., at the turn of the 19th 
century, was honored on its 150th anniver- 
sary by students of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who asked the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, to speak at a special service. 

Under the auspices of the Student Uni- 
tarian Christian Fellowship, a service of 
worship was dedicated to the appointment 
of Dr. Henry Ware, Sr., to the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity at Harvard, in 1805. 
The appointment of Dr. Ware is interpreted 
by historians as showing clearly to his con- 
temporaries the liberal ascendency at the 
nation’s first college. The orthodox members 
of the faculty acknowledged their loss of 
power by withdrawing from the college in 
1808 to form the Andover Theological 
Seminary, which became a rallying point for 
Calvinists in the following years. 

Dr. Ware taught ecclesiastical history 
until 1840, when cataracts of the eye pre- 
vented further work. The endowed lecture- 
ship of the American Unitarian Association 
which brings a prominent speaker to the 
Annual May Meetings each year, is named 
for Dr. Ware’s son, Henry Ware, Jr. 


WHILE SON STUDIES AFRICA: Newell 
Stultz, son of Chaplain Irving Stultz of the 
United States Navy, is doing independent 
work under Fulbright auspices at the Uni- 
versities of Praetoria, Johannesburg, Cape- 
town and Witwatersand. His subject—the 
effect of inter-racial tensions on political 
life. 
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Alliance field worker 
to join Pittsburgh YWCA 


Miss Lois McColloch, since 1946 field 
worker and program consultant for the 
General Alliance, has resigned to accept a 
position as director of membership and 
leadership training for the Metropolitan 
YWCA of Pittsburgh, Pa. She has worked 
previously with the YWCA as a program 
director in Kansas City, and as program 
consultant on the national staff of the USO- 
YWCA. ’ : 

Miss McCulloch received her A.B. degree 
from Missouri Wesleyan College, and her 
M.A. from Northwestern University. She 
has , also. worked 
as a high school 
teacher, and as a 
resident counselor 
at Northwestern. 

Miss McCul- 
loch’s work for the 
General Alliance 
included participa- 
tion in the estab- 
lishment of . the 
Leadership Train- 
ing Program, for the training of volunteer 
leaders, in 1949, Since that time she has at- 
tended each annual National Leadership 
Training Conference. In her visits to branch 
groups of the Alliance throughout the coun- 
try the former field worker has attended 
every summer regional conference held in 
the denomination from 1949-55. 

Of her decade of work with the Alliance, 
Miss McCulloch said: “Since 1946 when I 
came to the General Alliance, I have worked 
with Unitarian women of intelligence, vision 
and courage. We have, with the fine tradi- 
tions of the past as a basis, become an 
organization of women of all races. . . . If 
the leadership training emphasis can con- 
tinue in the General Alliance the organiza- 
tion will have an impact for strengthening 
democracy in the denomination, the various 
communities, our nation and our one world 
far beyond its present influence.” 


Alliance ex-president dies 

Mrs. Oscar Gallagher, president of the 
General Alliance from 1923-27, died in 
Montpelier, Vt., in December. She was the 
oldest living past president of the Alliance, 
and her message to the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration was read at the organization’s 
annual meeting in May. 


Musicmakers: Ontario, Texas 

Unitarian churches in Hamilton, Ont., 
and in Houston, Tex., are bringing rare 
musical innovations to their communities in 
the winter of 1955-56. For the first time in 
Canada, the First Unitarian Church of Ham- 
ilton is presenting in chronological order the 
32 piano sonatas of Ludwig van Beethoven. 
The sonatas are rarely heard as they were 
written, and seldom performed in a series. 
The pianist is Reginald Godden, music di- 
rector of the church. The series will consist 
of nine concerts, which will cover 35 years 
of Beethoven’s work. 

The First Unitarian Church of Houston 
has organized that city’s first Bach Society, 
under the sponsorship of the Emerson Club 
of the church. A local newspaper described 
the first concert, given at the end of Novem- 
ber, as “one of the city’s significant musical 
events.” 
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REMINDER 


Attention is hereby called to the re- 
quirement that all resolutions, by-law 
amendments, or other matters proposed 
for action at the Annual Meeting of the 


American Unitarian Association to be 
held May 22, 1956, must reach the Busi- 
ness Committee at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass., not later than midnight 
February 22, 1956. 


ABBOT PETERSON 


Abbot Peterson, who spent 35 years as 
minister in two old and distinguished New 
England parishes, was born in Jamaica Plain, 
March 16, 1884. He died after a protracted 
illness in Duxbury, the home of his forbears, 
on December 18, 1955. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1904 and from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1907. In Septem- 
ber of that year he was married to Edna 
Pollard Jones and was ordained as minister 
of The First Church of Christ in Lancaster, 
Mass. Called to the First Parish in Brookline 
in 1913, he remained there until 1942, when 
he became a chaplain in the United States 
Army. He retired in 1946 with the rank of 
Colonel. He received the Doctor’s degree in 
Divinity from Norwich University in 1936. 
Mrs. Peterson died in 1951. Two children, 
Captain Abbot Peterson, Jr., Chaplains 
Corps U.S.N., and Mrs. Robert S. Vose, Jr., 
six grandchildren, and two great grand- 
children survive. 

The warm friendliness of Abbot Peterson’s 
nature was as large as his stalwart frame. He 
took great delight in the world’s beauty, in 
the life of every day and in the work of his 
hands. When in middle life those hands be- 
gan skilfully recording that beauty and life 
on canvas, he was “happy as a lover.” With 
great-hearted tenderness and wisdom, he 
ministered to the congregations committed 
to his charge. His faithful labors, his deep 
devotion and his gallant spirit made his long 
service of church and state memorable. His 
name belongs on the long roll of those who 
are greeted by the Master’s “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” ——P.P, 


Sixties 


sp am Churches i Houston Strepeth 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS’ CHOICE: On 24 
billboards across the city of Houston, the 
Settegast-Kopf funeral directors have ad- 
vertised this drawing of the new First Uni- 
tarian Church as one of Houston’s strengths. 
It follows the Episcopal church in this posi- 
tion. 


‘Unitarians at work’ 


(Continued from page 17) 

in other churches have raised funds for the 
American Cancer Society, for equipment in 
a children’s hospital (Wilton Centre, N.H.) 
and other organizations. In Nashville, Tenn., 
recently, friends of a family whose husband 
and father had died, set up a memorial 
scholarship fund to be administered by the 
church to provide for the children’s educa- 
tion. 

The Church of the Christian Union, Uni- 
tarian, of Rockford, Ill., published a pam- 
phlet called “Living Memorials” suggesting 
a number of ways in which people can 
remember their friends through gifts. At 
Berkeley, Calif., the Stuart Daggett Memo- 
rial Fund for Needy Students, with the 
minister as administrator, was established 
last year when Dr. Daggett died; and an 
annual scholarship to the Starr King School 
for the ministry was established in his name 
by the Women’s Alliance of the church. 

Books can be living memorials, too. Wit- 
ness the E. Burdette Backus Memorial 
Library established by his widow. With the 
funds contributed by his fellow Unitarian 
ministers and others, libraries will be estab- 
lished in Unitarian groups across the coun- 
try. At Montclair, N.J., a memorial gift in 
the name of Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers, minister 
of the church for 26 years, provided for the 
furnishing and equipping of the reference 
section of the new public library. A fund 
to buy books on Unitarianism for the public 
library was set up in Milwaukee as a memo- 
rial gift. And at Lincoln, Neb., the Weather- 
ly Memorial Library and reading room was 
created in the church in the name of a noted 
Unitarian. 

When a child died in Charleston, S.C., 
friends sent a television set to the children’s 
ward at the local hospital. In the name of 
a doctor in the Germantown church, a 
cathode-ray oscillograph was given to the 
Philadelphia Children’s Hospital. 

Then there are the memorials which per- 
sons have dedicated in their wills—endow- 
ment for the church, for the American Uni- 
tarian Association and other institutions; 
funds for a new church organ and other 
equipment. One of the most imaginative 
Memorial Funds is in the Meadville, Pa., 
church where a Minister’s Fund, supple- 
mented by gifts, acts as a non-interest bear- 
ing loan fund for members and friends of the 
congregation in need of financial assistance. 
The fund has been used for purchase of 
clothing, hearing aids, medical expenses, 
food and other necessities. As Rev. J. Robert 
Smudski, former minister of the church, 
stated: “A Memorial Gift to the Minister’s 
Fund provides a creative way to remember 
the dead while providing help for the living. 
... This truly will be a living memorial, for 
its investments will always be in people. J.H. 


‘BEST OF THE BERKSHIRES’: A mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has received an award from the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organizations 
for his weekly summer newspaper supple- 
ment, Robert Kimball, editor of “Berkshire 
Week,” writes the supplement for visitors 
and residents, to present “The best of the 
Berkshires.” The award was for outstanding 
service in the field of travel and tourist pro- 
motion. 
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Freedom 
(Continued from page 12) 


ocean, however, is the Gulf Stream, 
hot water flowing from the equator to- 
wards the pole. Inquire of all scientists 
how it is physically imaginable that a 
stream of hot water flows between the 
waters of the ocean, which, so to speak, 
form its banks, the moving within the 
motionless, the hot within the cold: no 
scientist can explain it. Similarly, there 
is the God of love within the God of the 
forces of the universe—one with him, 
and yet so totally different. We let our- 
selves be seized and carried away by 
that vital stream.” 

Now it is freely and clearly recognized 
that there are Unitarians who will have 
none of God—much less a_ personal 
God. There is no question about their 
right to hold and propagate these views. 
But by the same token, can there be any 
question about my right—and theirs who 
believe as I do—to believe in, teach, 
love, trust, worship, and obey a personal 
God whom Jesus addressed as father? 

Some have called this divisive. I call 
it reasonable, right, and proper, and in 
the Unitarian tradition. Some call it 
argumentative. I call it by a different 
name. I call it my witness to what I 
deeply believe. And this raises a very 
important question. If we are to con- 
sider our Unitarian heritage—as Dr. 
Davies put it—which can be shown to 
be nearer to the broad stream of that 
heritage: the theist or the humanist? 

Let us be quite clear on this point. 
Unitarianism is a broadly based move- 
ment which shelters many diverse and 
even conflicting points of view. Neither 
theist nor not-theist may be denied his 
place in our church if he chooses to live 
and work within this generous tolerance 
of each other. But occasions have arisen 
—and might arise again—when those 
of us who call ourselves Christians have 
been regarded as something less than 
bona fide Unitarians and that when we 
insist that the literature and public re- 
lations of our church should clearly 
show that theism and the centrality of 
Jesus has been part of our heritage and 
abides so even today, we are placed in 
a position not unlike that of President 
Lincoln when he said in his first inau- 
gural address, “You have no oath reg- 
istered in heaven to destroy the govern- 
ment, while I have the most solemn oath 
to preserve, protect and defend it.” 

To deny us the right of protest would 
be intolerable and we cannot and should 
not be expected to agree with “sweet 
reasonableness” that we have become 
poor relations or second class citizens 
within our Unitarian heritage. 


Freedom in God 


By this time many of you may be 
wondering about the relevance of my 
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topic to all that I have thus far said. 
In a sense this conviction of freedom in 
God has been implicit in all that I have 
said and has constituted the foundation 
for all my affirmative statements. But 
now in my closing remarks, I wish to 
be more explicit. 

By and large men have assumed one 
of four basic attitudes towards God and 
the idea of God. Overwhelmed by super- 
stitious fear they have been afraid of 
God, but offered service obedience to 
what they deemed to be his sovereign 
will. Some—many of them good and 
enlightened men and women—have been 
indifferent to God and the idea of God. 
Knowing that absolute proof was want- 
ing as to his existence, much less his 
attributes, they have stopped when pub- 
licly verifiable knowledge ended. 

Others, reacting sharply to the ages of 
superstitious fear which kept the soul 
and mind of men in bondage, have de- 
manded freedom from God. They have 
not been satisfied to stop where know- 
ledge ended. They have a positive and 
even aggressive spirit of denial. 

Still others—and I count myself as 
one—demand not freedom from God, 
but freedom in God. 

This I understand is the genius of the 
Unitarian church. This, it appears to me 
at least, is what the great men of our 
faith such as Channing and Parker, Jef- 
ferson and Eliot, Horace Mann and 
Henry Bellowes were seeking and found. 

I recognize, as we all do, that many 
of our differences are not substantive 
but hinge on our unresolved semantic 
problem. Nevertheless, the world is not 
fully aware of this and sometimes char- 
acterizes us as a people who either do 
not believe in God or who do not know 
whether we believe in God or not. 

If I rightly judge the thought and pur- 
pose of the Unitarian Christian Fellow- 
ship, it is that by our constant witness 
and testimony the world will know that 
there are Unitarians—and very many of 
them—who do believe in God and de- 
light to live in the freedom and joy he 
affords us. 


The answers are easy 


I began these remarks with a question: 
“Why have we been building up the Uni- 
tarian name—more meaningful today 
than at any time since the 1820’s—if we 
are going to surrender or subdue it, 
now when it means so much of oppor- 
tunity?” Admittedly Dr. Davies posed 
his question in a context different from 
the one in which I am discussing it to- 
night. But it is a fair and demanding 
question for us of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Fellowship to answer for ourselves, 
if for no others, for the Unitarian name 
finds content and meaning in our tra- 
dition. And our tradition, if I read it 
aright, is predominantly on the side not of 
those who demand freedom from God, 


but of those who find their spiritual 
needs met and their. moral energies 
challenged by freedom in God. 

There will be those—even in our own 
Christian Fellowship, even as there are 
those without it—who will demand that 
much sharper lines be drawn. On the 
one hand, they will ask what we have in 
common with self-confessed humanists 
or with those who profess the name of 
Christ and yet deny us the name of 
Christians and the fellowship of Chris- 
tians because we cannot and will not 
accept their creeds. The answers to these 
questions are easy. We are fellow human 
beings striving as best we can to arrive 
at truth. Divided as we occasionally are 
in matters of conviction and belief, we 
are not enemies but brothers and by our 
own definition, we are all the beloved 
children of one father. 

Better than my poor prose, Edwin 
Markham has said all and more than I 
could say in four lines which he has 
entitled “Outwitted:” 

He drew a circle to shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel and thing to flout: 

But love and I had the wit to sin, 

We drew a circle that took him in. 
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Christians? 
(Continued from page 10) 


the religious significance of Jesus. It is 
precisely because Unitarians believe that 
Jesus was just as human as you and I 
are that they do believe that his life, 
labors, teachings, suffering, and death 
provide a timeless example to men of all 
ages and all climes as to what it is pos- 
sible for a human being to become. It 
is for this reason that they can take St. 
Paul’s injunction to the Philippians seri- 
ously when he said, “Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 2:5). Unitarians cannot hide behind 
the disclaimer that it is, after all, useless 
to enjoin mere men to have an attitude 
of mind which may be perfectly possible 
for a god, if Jesus was God, but which 
is not possible for mere men. They can 
find the demand in the last letter of 
Peter meaningful, that we should “follow 
in his steps,” a demand which would 
obviously be meaningless if Jesus was 
God, whereas we are only human. How, 
if we are only human and he was God, 
could we possibly “follow in his steps’? 
It is my assertion, therefore, that in deny- 
ing the deity of Christ, Unitarians, so 
far from detracting from the religious 
significance of Jesus, are thereby actually 
safeguarding the moral relevance and 
the spiritual meaningfulness of Christ. 

Unitarians deny the deity of Christ in 
the fourth place in the interest of the in- 
clusiveness rather than in the interest of 
an exclusiveness of religion. In this also, 
it seems to me, they follow the spirit of 
the Nazarene, who is on record as having 
said, “He who is not against me is with 
me.” And again, “Other sheep I have 
whom I must bring also” (John 10:16). 
With Edwards Davis, Unitarians be- 
lieve that “There are as many ways to the 
abode of God as there are souls upon 
the quest.” In this regard too, Unitarians 
are closer to the founder of Methodism, 
John Wesley (who said, “If you love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, give me your hand”), 
_ than they are to the voting delegates of 

the World Council of Churches who, in 
deciding for or against your admissibility 
to the World Council, asked nothing 
about your love, but only about your 
orthodoxy. 

This brings me to the more positive 
things which I wish to point out in an- 
swer to the question. For a more positive 
answer, we need not go to any Christian 
denomination, nor even to any combina- 
tion or federation of such denomina- 
tions. We can get our answer directly 
from the founder of the Christian re- 
ligion, from whom and after whom 
Christ-ianity is named—Jesus himself. If 
We can trust the extant record—and of 
course if that record cannot in any sense 
of the word be trusted, then we have 
_ nothing to fall back upon except the 

various and all-too-often competing and 
conflicting claims of the historical proc- 
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ess in its multitudinous forms. But if we 
can trust the extant record to any degree 
at all, then Jesus himself repeatedly 
seems to have stated his own test of 
discipleship. And so far as my New Tes- 
tament goes, that test of discipleship no- 
where in the gospel is a dogmatic or even 
a doctrinal one at all. Here it is in all 
its simplicity, first as found in what is 
perhaps the greatest sermon ever preached, 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew: 
7:16-20)—“By their fruits, ye shall know 
them!” That was the test of discipleship. 
And I submit to those of you to whom 
the term is familiar, that that sentence 
makes Jesus of Nazareth the first prag- 
matist, all of 19 centuries before Pearce, 
before William James, before John 
Dewey. It took us a long time to catch 
up with him, and I’m not sure that many 
of us have caught up with him yet. “By 
their fruits, ye shall know them.” 

And here, still more precisely put, it 
is recorded by the writer of the fourth 
gospel, “By this all men will know that 
you are my disciples, if you love one 
another” (John 13:55). And imagine 
this sentence from the most theologizing 
of all the four gospels. Fruits! Love of 
and for my fellowmen. There it is—just 
as simple and just as clear as that. More- 
over, if you are still not satisfied with 
Jesus’ own test of true discipleship, let 
us listen to the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, St. Paul, who in his letter to the 
Galatians tells us quite pointedly what 
are the fruits of the spirit. (There is 
that word “fruit” again.) What.are the 
fruits of the spirit? “Love, Joy. Peace. 
Patience. Kindness. Goodness. Faithful- 
ness. Gentleness. Self-control.” Such, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, are the fruits of the 
spirit, by which we shall be known. And 
please note that St. Paul also named 
“love” first. And his second, interestingly 
enough, is “joy,” not a long and sour face. 
His third is “peace,” that which the 
world today, despite the World Council 
of Churches, has everything else but. And 
so on down the line. In a sense, you could 
say that the word “love” comes back 
again in the word “kindness,” comes back 
again in the word “gentleness,” just to 
make sure that we don’t miss it. 

Now, judged by Jesus’ own list and, if 
you will, St. Paul’s, are Unitarians Chris- 
tians? I should think that every right- 
minded person, in the light of these evi- 
dences, would have to answer, “Some 
are, and some are not.” That is to say, 
I’m not fool enough to believe that every- 
one who is a formal Unitarian delivers 
the fruits of the spirit, or that every 
Unitarian is a true and sincere lover of 
all his fellowmen—the Russians, for ex- 
ample. But exactly the same answer 
would have to be given for every church 
and for every denomination; some among 
them, if we take the test that Jesus him- 
self has laid down, undoubtedly are 
Christians, and some undoubtedly are 
not, regardless of how orthodox they 


may be in their beliefs. Some, in other 
words, do deliver the fruits of the spirit, 
and some do not. 

To bring this down to a more specific 
and concrete case, by Jesus’ and St. 
Paul’s own tests, it seems to me Mahatma 
Gandhi was a true Christian, despite the 
fact that during his entire life he always 
refused to be called one: he was a true 
Christian because he did deliver the fruits 
of the spirit; he did love his fellowmen, 
even those Englishmen whom he spent 
his life to drive out of India. He never 
ceased enjoining his disciples, “Let’s get 
rid of British imperialism, but if, in so 
doing, you permit yourself to hate the 
British, you will have lost far more than 
you can ever possibly win by political in- 
dependence; for you will have lost your 
own soul in the process.” Fight British 
exploitation and British imperialism—yes. 
But in the very process of doing so— 
love the British. This, it seems to me, is 
a lot more Christian than I have heard 
from many an orthodox, so-called Chris- 
tian pulpit, about the Germans and the 
Japanese during the First and Second 
World Wars, or about the Russians and 
Chinese right now. 

Now you can, of course, have it your 
own way. Neither in a Unitarian maga- 
zine nor in a Unitarian pulpit would I 
care to be dogmatic. In other words, you 
will have to make up your own mind on 
the question of whether or not Unitarians 
are Christians. But it seems to me that in 
making this decision you have two 
choices: either to accept the criteria of 
orthodoxy and right beliefs as set down 
by the World Council of Churches and 
many of the so-called Christian denomi- 
nations; or to go back to the one whom 
these people say they worship, the one 
they claim as the founder of their religion, 
and accept the test which he laid down: 
“By their fruits, ye shall know them. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye love one another.” 
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Scientific Deist? 


(Continued from page 14) 


his perfections than we, and return him 
more rational and glorious praise . 
I conceive each of these is exceedingly 
wise and good, and very powerful, and 
that each has made for himself one 
glorious sun, attended with a beautiful 
and admirable system of planets, It is 
that particular wise and good God, who 
is author and owner of our system, that 
I propose for the object of my praises. 
. . . God requires not our worship—but 
man is, born with a sense of Devotion— 
or the worship of some unseen power. 
“I believe,” he writes, “God is pleased 
and delights in the happiness of those he 
created; and since without virtue man 
can have no happiness in this world, I 
firmly believe he delights to see me vir- 
tuous.” This is a striking and perhaps 
not accidental parallel to a passage 
found in the great English champion 
of religious freedom’s Areopagitica: 
“Wherefore did God create passions 
within us and pleasures round about us, 
but these, rightly tempered, are the very 
ingredients of virtue?” The poetic “Ad- 
oration” contained in the Articles, to be 
offered with “a countenance that ex- 
presses a filial respect, mixed with a kind 
of smiling, that signifies inward joy,” 
could be a part of any Unitarian service. 
The young printer, who had been 
taught to distrust the Quakers in New 
England and who had first made use of 
Friendly hospitality in a nap in the quiet 
Philadelphia meeting house, inevitably 
found his simple and forthright beliefs 
buttressed in Philadelphia by that sect’s 
tolerance, simplicity, reliance on the in- 
ner light, and emphasis on good works. 
To John Huey he wrote, in 1753, “The 
worship of God is a duty, the reading of 
sermons may be useful; but, if men rest 
in hearing and prayers, as many do, it is 
as if a tree should value itself on being 
water’d and putting forth leaves, tho’ it 
never produc’d any fruit.” A letter to 
Richard Price dated Passy, October 9, 
1780, suggests that Christian preachers 
might well have “continued to teach as 
Christ and His Apostles did, without 
salaries, and as the Quakers now do.” Of 
his birthstate he remarks with pleasure, 
“If we consider what that people were 
100 years ago, we must allow they have 
gone great lengths in liberality of senti- 
ment on religious subjects; and we may 
hope for greater degrees of perfec- 
tion . Fe 


‘The best the world ever saw’ 


In January of 1790, President Ezra 
Stiles of Yale wrote to request a portrait 
of “the American Voltaire” for his col- 
lege. As one continually torn between 
Calvinism and Newtonian Rationalism, 
he devoted a final paragraph to a query 
concerning the great philosophic humani- 
tarian’s religious beliefs. “In particular, 
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I wish to know the opinion of my vener- 
able friend concerning Jesus of Na- 
zareth.” Franklin’s reply, dated March 9, 
1790 (less than six weeks before his 
death), is a perfect recapitulation of his 
Deistic principles. “As to Jesus of Na- 
zareth,” he writes, “my opinion of whom 
you particularly desire, I think the sys- 
tem of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw 
or is likely to see; but I apprehend it has 
received various corrupting changes, and 
I have, with most of the present dis- 
senters in England, some doubts as to 
his divinity; tho it is a question I do not 
dogmatize upon, having never studied 
it, and think it needless to busy myself 
with it now, when I expect soon an op- 
portunity of knowing the truth with less 
trouble. I see no harm, however, in its 
being believed, if that belief has the good 
consequence, as probably it has, of mak- 
ing his doctrines more respected and 
better observed; especially as I do not 
perceive, that the Supreme takes it amiss, 
by distinguishing the unbelievers in his 
government of the world with any pe- 
culiar marks of his displeasure.” 

We must admit to feeling just a bit 
hurt that Joseph Priestley should not 
have been able to find room in the Chris- 
tian fold for the man whose trinity was 
“truth, sincerity and integrity in dealings 
between man and man,” who thought 
“vital religion has always suffered, when 
orthodoxy is more regarded than virtue,” 
who felt that “at the last day we shall 
not be examined on what we thought, 
but on what we did!” James Parton 
would seem to be considerably correct 
in suggesting that the true theological 
difference between the two men was that 
Priestley was a Unitarian of the Chan- 
ning school, and Franklin that of Theo- 
dore Parker. 

The familiar epitaph which Poor Rich- 
ard prepared for himself is the final word 
in his Christian affirmation: 

The Body of 

Ben Franklin, Printer 

like the cover of an old book 

Its contents torn out 

and stript of its lettering and gilding 

Lies here, food for worms. 

Yet the work shall not be lost 

for it will (as he believed) appear 
once more 

in a new and more beautiful Edition 

Corrected and Amended by the 
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Conventions—Religious Style 

When one thinks of conventions, one 
is likely to think of the drinking and 
whoopee parties that accompany them. 
We would hope that religious conven- 


| tions would be different; unfortunately, 


this isn’t always true. 

' Some years ago I attended a weekend 
religious conference. Toward the end of 
an evening session, we were told there 
would be a party later that evening. It 
seemed like a good idea after our week- 
end of lectures and discussions. Arriving 
at the party, we were informed that 
liquor and set-ups were available in the 


| kitchen. Not car- 


ing for liquor, I 
asked for a soft 
drink. I was told 
that they were 
being saved for 
those who wanted 
mixers with their 
liquor. There was, 
apparently, a 
scarcity of soft 
drinks. 

Wandering 
about the house, 
I found not a 
single discussion 
taking place on 
any religious or 
social topic—just 
drinking, and that was all. No discus- 
sions, no games, nothing; just people en- 
gaged in the quaint pastime of pickling 
themselves. This being the home of a 
member of the host church, I could say 
little, and just sat through the evening 
feeling like the proverbial square peg. 
Had I not been in a strange part of a 
strange town, I would have walked out. 

Happily, this is not typical of religious 
conventions. But that the host church 
could allow it to take place is a black spot 
on our reputation. Liberal religion how- 
ever does not imply liberation from the 
dictates of good taste. In this instance I 
was thankful that I had brought no guests 
with me. It was the spectacle of liberal 
religion at its worst. 

People have often remarked at the 
seeming paradox in having such a con- | 
servative organization as a temperance 
society in liberal religion. The Unitarian 
Temperance Society exists because it is 
needed. There is a beam in our own eye 
which must be removed. 
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A Vocabulary 


(Continued from page 13) 
Incline thy ear, O Lord, and answer me, 
for I am poor and needy. 
Preserve my life, for I am godly; save 
thy servant who trust in thee. 
(Psalm 86) 
O Lord, thou hast searched me and 
known me! 
Thou knowest when I sit down and 
when I rise up; 
Thou discernest my thoughts from afar. 
Thou searchest out my path and my 
lying down, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. (Psalm 139) 
It is beautiful language. But a few 
men have rebelled against it. They do 
not wish to celebrate life by calling it a 
dependent relationship. They declare 
their independence: 


Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

It matters not how straight the gate, 

How changed with punishments the 
scroll. 

I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


William E. Henly—smack out of the 
last half of the 19th century. 

If we agree with Henly, then the 
words of religion are very important. An 
unfaltering consistency is demanded of 
us. We can relish, with their full impact 
coming from our righteous mouths, such 
words as “honesty” and “integrity.” 

But though the full exercise of this 
glorious feeling of emancipation must be 
part of the development of many reli- 
gious liberals, I would suggest there is 
yet another attitude which is not out of 
keeping with our tradition. It is to rec- 
ognize ourselves in the relationships of 
life, celebrating neither dependence nor 
independence, but interdependence. 


We pray for all who buy and sell and 
get gain, for all who work in field or 
factory, by whose labors we are clothed 
and fed. 


In the recognition of this interde- 
pendence we need not be afraid of words. 
When we fear words, it seems that what 
we really fear is that we may slip back 
from our independence and begin to hold, 
again, the feelings of dependence we used 
to have. 

. One thing we religious liberals all have 
to learn is that even among ourselves we 
are very different—especially in the 
words we like to use. Some of us find the 
worship, here, never really satisfies us 
because there is not enough, or because 
there is too much, of the words we like 
to hear. 

In all things we are interdependent, 


- even in this congregation of independent 


spirits. It is up to us to understand each 
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other, gradually to develop those forms 
of group expressions, those modes of 
worship, that can best express for us our 
interdependence with all mankind and 
with the creative forces of the universe 
itself. 


In Agreement 


(Continued from page 3) 
clearly, with due regard to the personal and 


social conditions in which they are appli- 
cable. He is also urgent in emphasizing the 
importance of an organized and active liber- 
alism in the face of the flood tide of reac- 
tionary dogmatism which has followed the 
hurricane of war. His book is strongly to be 
recommended not only to our ministers and 
laymen but to any persons upon whom tra- 
ditional Christianity has lost its hold. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


MORRIS L. ERNST says: 
“Before you say that any 


printed material ought © 


to be suppressed, count out 


enough money to buy 


Paul Blanshard’s book.” 


The Right 
to Read 


An outspoken American steps 
into the combined role of “‘lit- 
erary war correspondent and 
zealous moral philosopher” to re- 
view the whole field of freedom 
and censorship of reading in 


' America today. 


Covering all the recent battles over censorship, 
Mr. Blanshard discusses book-burning, paper- 
backs, pornography, textbooks, comic books, 
and tabloids; explores libel laws, fraudulent 
advertising, newspaper monopolies, Commu- 


nist 


opaganda, and pressure groups — from 


the National Organization of Decent Liter- 
ature to the American Legion. 


A vital book for every citizen who wants to 
preserve his own and his children’s RIGHT 


TO READ. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
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Litany for Modern Man Sept. 
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Letter to an orthodox colleague March 
Let’s outlaw Isolationism! March 
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tional questions May 
A Presbyterian speaks—for unity Feb. 


Harrington Religious radical—he converted a king Novy. 
Albert Konrad Herling Operation rewrite Nov. 
John Haynes Holmes There is still time to heed the call of 

the spirit July 
Mark DeWolfe Howe Why we can’t leave it to the judge Feb. 
Munroe Husbands Sea Captain in the Arctic; 1500 

‘lonely liberals’ Sept. 
Homer A. Jack The World Council’s challenge to re- 

ligious liberals Oct. 
Robert H. Jackson They rebel against liberty April 
George F. Kennan Delusion about ‘total security’ July 
John Kielty Unitarian Lend-Lease—It works! May 
Walter D. Kring Why Americans ‘fear’ the Catholic 

Church Feb. 
John Howland 

Lathrop Caught in the intellectual ferment Nov. 
Alfred McClung Lee Aryan blood nonsense on U.S. Campuses Dec. 
Reinhard H. Luthin Ten American Demagogues Sept. 
Reginald D. Manwell The right to be a rebel Feb. 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. How do we appraise a President’s 

religion? May 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. _ Peace lives in a glass house Dec. 
Harry C. Meserve The risks a liberal minister faces May 
Agnes E. Meyer Democracy and Clericalism I Sept. 
Agnes E. Meyer Democracy and Clericalism II Oct. 
Truman Nelson Theodore Parker: his bricks were 

books Jan. 
F. S. C. Northrop A new approach to human nature Jan. 
G. Bromley Oxnam The struggle for the mind of America Jan. 
Charles E. Park Subject to change without notice May 
Charles E. Park Why the Humanist-Theist controversy 

is out-of-date July 
Theodore Popp I was a chaplain in Korea Oct. 
Nathan M. Pusey Thinking is not subversive March 
William B. Rice In praise of ‘egg-heads’ April 
Wallace W. Robbins _ The liberal’s orthodoxy—a warning Feb. 
Alexander St.-Ivanyi A political weather-beacon Nov. 
Henry Hallam . 

Saunderson A salute to the heretic Origen Dec. 

Mabel Y. Spears Memo on a Unitarian Birthday : 
[Thomas Jefferson] April 
Richard M. Steiner Partridge in a pear tree Dec. 
Adlai E. Stevenson A race with catastrophe March 
Adlai E. Stevenson The ordeal of our times May 
George D. Stoddard Why liberals are so scarce Jan. 
Harold D. Taylor Why we liberals are under fire Jan. 
Jacob Trapp Man’s divinity vs. Buchenwald July 
Quincy Wright America’s new intolerance July 
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Pieter Geyl Blasphemy against Western Civilization Apri 


William RogerGreeley 30 million religious liberals? Feb. 
Gordon D. Hall New targets of the extreme right March 
Kurt L. Hanslowe What is economic freedom? Nov. 
Frank O. Holmes A comprehensive faith Sept. 
Duncan Howlett The mystery of birth and death April 
Homer A. Jack All eyes focus on the East _ Dec. 
Charles R. Joy With Schweitzer in Oslo Jan. 
Hans Kohn Vision of a universal mind April 
Walter D. Kring Toward ‘one world’ in religion April 
Hugo P. Leaming Red Scare in Miami March 
Alfred McClung Lee MDelaware’s Ku Klux test tube | Feb. 
William W. Lewis Where angels dare to tread Oct. 
Leon M. Little Religion is not a luxury Feb. 
Louis M. Lyons The new [Girl Scout] handbook— 
a close look Feb. 
Sidney E. Mead Christmas and the child Dec. 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. Service is the law May 
Ashley Montagu Women: the stronger sex May 
Irving R. Murray Automation: challenge to the churches - Sept. 
Maurine B. Neuberger Politics: women’s new frontier May 
Bonaro Overstreet Who is today’s Happy Liberal? July 
Charles E. Park What shall we say about Easter? April 
David B. Parke From Heresy to Freedom Noy. 
Leslie T. Pennington Religious inertia in Britain Dec. 
Leo Pfeffer Blasphemy on the Potomac? March 
Robert H. Pfeiffer Current issues in Old Testament 
studies March 
Sarvepalli His [Schweitzer] religion: a reality, 
Radhakrishnan not a profession Jan. 
Magnus Ratter ‘Our member in the Spiritual Parlia- 
ment of Mankind’ Jan. 


Patience, persistence, vision and work July 
The Problem of Peace in the World 

of Today Jan. 
McCarran Act—enemy of brotherhood Feb. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
Albert Schweitzer 


Joseph S. Shubow 


Henry DeWolfe Smyth Science in contemporary society July 
’ Arnold J. Toynbee Freedom of inquiry—or a petrified 

society April 

Carl Hermann Voss Brotherhood Week: a critical view Feb. 
Henry Nelson Wieman Creative freedom; aim of liberal re- 

ligion Oct. 

George H. Williams The elect of all mankind April 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 6) 


in which the United States has a direct or indirect interest. 
Heavy fines and imprisonment are the penalties for in- 
fraction of these laws and of others dealing with disclosures 
of confidential economic data and speculation based on such 
data. Besides these legal restraints, various departments 
have issued codes of conduct. 

But recent controversy has been centering on the un- 
paid experts in government. To get the services of such 
men for the Defense Mobilization program, Congress ex- 
empted them from the conflict of interest statutes, although 
later rules have restricted these exemptions. Nevertheless, 
critics of the W.O.C. (without compensation) system 
claim that any position important enough to appoint a 
special individual warrants a full-time, salaried career man. 
The unpaid expert who comes to Washington for a few 
months keeps stronger ties of loyalty with the firm that 
pays his salary than with the agency to which he is loaned. 
Many government safeguards have been suggested, in- 
cluding the executive order of November that all W.O.C.’s 
should make a public accounting of their private financal 
holdings. The deadline was December 28, but only 40 of 
the 554 persons involved had complied at that time. The 
Hoover Commission says that the “most practical thing 
which can be done quickly” is to lessen the gap between 
federal and private pay. 

E.T.D. 
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Religious Education 


(Continued from page 15) 
bers the programs also have been sub- 
stantially enriched and noticeably im- 
proved. 

Things are happening to our church 
buildings. The problem which was 
brought to our attention again and again 
was the problem of space for the church 
school, not “space” alone but the better 
use of space. We found a keener aware- 
ness of children’s needs and of the re- 
quirements of a modern church school 
program than heretofore on the part of 
Boards of Trustees. We were often asked 
to look at blueprints of new buildings, 
to make suggestions about classrooms 
and chapels and play areas. This we did 
with real enthusiasm! 

Following is a list of churches which 
have built new plants or additions for 
educational use: 


Pasadena 

Portland 

San Francisco 
Seattle, East Shore 
Stockton 


Plans are now in process for the fol- 
lowing new buildings: 


Berkeley (40 new classrooms) 
Long Beach 

Santa Barbara 

Seattle, University Church 


The following churches have made ex- 
tensive alterations for classroom space 
in the present plants: 


Los Angeles has bought a dwelling 
house at the rear of the church. 

Palo Alto now uses every available 
room at the Community Center for 
its church school program. 

Sacramento has added six classrooms 
in a building annex. 

San Jose has created five new rooms in 
the basement and second floor of the 
church. 

San Mateo Fellowship has purchased 
and renovated for church school use 
a new dwelling house. 


These efforts are all to the good and will 
prove their worth to those who must as- 
sume responsibility for reaching a solu- 
tion of this problem of over-crowding 
and limited enrollment. 


Summer programs fill need 


Things are happening in leadership 
education. This field worker can recall 
the first summer institutes on the West 
Coast some 12 years ago. Topanga Can- 
yon in the south, Asilomar in the Bay, 
Camp Waskawitz in the Northwest. Each 
group numbered less than a hundred in 
those first years. The three conferences 
present quite a different picture today! 
This past summer there were 296 adults 
registered at the Camp Radford Confer- 
ence, 284 at Asilomar and 300 in the 
‘Pacific Northwest. All three are now op- 
erating as family institutes, with good 
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programs in adult education and leader- 
ship training alike. Laboratory classes 
have been initiated at Asilomar and Rad- 
ford, and serious consideration is now 
being given to plans in the current season 
for a laboratory school program on all 
the various age levels. 

The Liberal Religious Educators As- 
sociation, now six years old, has become 
invaluable as a carry-over from the sum- 
mer programs to briefer winter institutes 
held in the three major areas and cul- 
minating in a three-day institute for the 
whole region, meeting usually in the 
spring. Leaders in these groups are often 
members of the planning committee for 
the summer conference, thus providing 
a wise carry-over in program emphasis 
and evaluation. A news letter serves to 
keep the three areas aware of the activity 
in each during the winter months and 
serves aS a clearing house for news 
among the local churches. Leadership 
training on the local church level is being 
stimulated by all of these group experi- 
ences. 

Things are happening to parents, We 
do not recall any other trip to the Coast 
reports of such real concern and consis- 
tent participation and church school ac- 
tivity on the part of parents. 

Mrs. Fahs’ book Today’s Children and 
Yesterday's Heritage is being widely 
read. Group after group reports its use 
as study material for parent and teacher 
meetings. There was keen response to her 
new book, The Old Story Of Salvation, 
and great anticipation (and deep need) 
expressed for Edith Hunter’s projected 
book on interpreting to children tradi- 
tional religious concepts and beliefs. 

In the contacts made on each of the 
26 stops on the trip we were greatly en- 
couraged by evidence of parents’ accept- 
ance of their role as teachers of religion. 

In several of the fellowships and 
smaller churches curriculum is being 
planned on a family unit basis, and ex- 
periences in worship are being guided 
by teams of parents and children. While 
there are some limitations in these pro- 
cedures, it is generally acknowledged that 
we will more nearly approach the realiza- 
tion of our goals as we are able to involve 
the parents in our joint effort. 

Things are happening in fellowship 
church schools. Despite problems of 
space, teachers who are brand new lib- 
erals and indefatigable parents who have 
boundless enthusiasm and limited know- 
how, the number of church schools in 
fellowships is increasing. 

Special fellowship conferences were 
scheduled on this trip. 

At Kent, Wash., 29 gathered from 
Kent, Bremerton, Everett and Ta- 
coma. 

At Eugene, Ore., groups came for two 
days from Salem, Corvallis, Grants 
Pass and Coos Bay. 

At Van Nuys groups came from West- 
wood, Studio City, Emerson and Van 
Nuys. 


At Portland, Ore., groups came from 
West Hills and Vancouver, Wash. 
At San Jose groups came from Los 

Gatos and Monterey. 
At Santa Barbara groups came from 


Ventura, Santa Paula, San Luis 
Obispo. 

At Pasadena six of the 15 groups were 
fellowships. 


At San Francisco six of the 13 groups 
were fellowships. 


The following figures reveal the poten- 
tial in fellowship church schools. 


Davis, Calif—new in 1954, started with 
30 families and no church school. 
After a year of leadership education 
for those participants in the projected 
Church School program, work was 
begun this fall, with the group meet- 
ing in a Girl Scout house. Fifty-three 
children were expected to be reg- 
istered 

Fresno, Calif—new in 1954, with 15 
adult members. In 1955 there were 
64 members. They have bought an 
old Baptist Church building, and 38 
children were expected in the Church 
School. 

Kent, Wash.—new in 1954, 19 mem- 
bers. In 1955, 32 adult members, and 
46 children meeting in a privately 
owned renovated stable near the 
rural school house where the adults 


meet. 

Los Gatos—new in 1949, 35 members, 
54 children. In 1955, 72 members 
and 82 children. 

San Mateo—new in 1952. In 1955, 70 
families in the group and 63 chil- 
dren. Twelve members of this group 
were delegates at the Stebbins Insti- 
tute in Asilomar. 


Enthusiasm for the children’s work 
knows no bounds in the majority of our 
fellowships. The need for guidance in the 
developing program is equally great. 
With no regular minister to turn to for 
help, the severe housing problems, and 
the need for more teachers than are pres- 
ently available, there exists a dangerous 
freedom wherein unnecessary mistakes 
are frequently made and valuable time 
wasted in learning the hard way how to 
build an educational program which 
meets standard requirements. 


Professional guidance lacking 


These earnest groups of new liberals 
deserve to have professional guidance 
and assistance. Let us not fail them by 
neglecting to provide the means for ade- 
quate servicing, when they in turn have 
made many sacrifices to meet our re- 
quirements for recognition. Speed the 
day when enough money will go to the 
united appeals to help us meet crying 
needs for more field workers and aug- 
mented staff for the Department of Fel- 
lowships. 

Yes! Things are happenings in religious 
education on the West Coast. We find 
many reasons for feeling encouraged but 
there is something more: 

In our opinion West Coast leadership 
is translating into action something 
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which is supremely important. It is the 
conviction that a good program of re- 
ligious education for boys and girls as- 
sumes a Vigorous program in adult edu- 
cation for teachers and parents. Where 
there are teachers and parents anxious to 
know what and why and how, when they 
will read and go to institutes to learn, to 
grow and to share, when they are glad to 
work hard, are flexible to accept new 
ideas and try new methods, then experi- 
ences in religious education for boys and 
girls will be more adequately planned 
and guided. 

Liberal leadership education is the 
highlight among the developments on the 
Coast. They are doing a good piece of 
work in education of teachers and par- 
ents in order to do a better piece of work 
in religious education for boys and girls! 
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The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


The Lend a Hand Society is a pri- 

vate social service agency, founded 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870 
and endowed by friends who wished 
to carry on his work. 


The Society endeavors to lend a 
hand where needed in answering 
emergency appeals which come to its 
attention through qualified saat 
workers, 


Harold G. Arnold, President 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 


Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec'y. 
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Arab-Israel Disputes 
(Continued from page 15) 


population has steadily increased and 
the lack of work has been a terrible 
hindrance to their self-respect. The re- 
fugees have become political pawns. The 


Israelis do not want to bring them back 


to their old homes and the Arabs, for 
various reasons, do not want to resettle 
them in other lands. 

What more can be done to remove 
these causes of mutual hate, erupting 
into war along the border? The first step 
in the long road toward some form of 
peaceful coexistence in the Near East is 
to ‘relax tensions due to the refugee 
situation. United Nations teams and 
supervisors are working steadily to in- 
troduce hand industries and to start work 
on nearby dams and irrigation projects 
to keep at least 150,000 men busy. Edu- 
cation for the refugees and instruction 
and facilities for sanitation should pro- 
ceed faster. 

United Nations resolutions try each 
year to alleviate the tensions and the 
conditions causing the tensions, but here, 
too, there is wide disagreement: the Is- 
raelis holding to the 1947 resolution of 
the United Nations outlining the bounda- 
ries as operative now and the Arabs hold- 
ing to the 1949 United Nations resolu- 
tion. Which resolution is in effect and 
which inoperative is a nice distinction of 
international law. 


Increase in armed forces 


Another factor to be considered is the 
growing armed forces of Israel and the 
Arab countries of Egypt, Lebanon, Sy- 
ria, Iraq, Jordan and Saudi Arabia.. Is- 
rael has a population of 1,500,000 and 
an armed force of 250,000 well trained 
men and women, with a reserve of a 
trained nation, all of whose inhabitants 
have received military instruction. The 
Arab population totals 50,500,000 end 
with an armed force of 252,000. The 
Arab population outnumbers the Israeli 
27 to one. 

UNRWA’s attempt to diminish these 
frictions includes their plans for 1956 to 
purchase and distribute foodstuff for 
900,000 refugees, initiate and mai>tain 
90 health clinics, furnish shelter for 335,- 
000 people in 59 camps, provide educa- 
tion for 160,000 children in 300 schools, 
and distribute contributed clothing to re- 
fugees. 

A condensed review of the basic 
causes for friction in the troubled area of 
the Near and Middle East reve7ls the 
very important fact that war will not 


settle these aggravations. Only peaceful . 


adjustments can make a constructive set- 
tlement possible. The United Nations is 
working steadily and quietly along every 
avenue ‘of approach to find acceptable 
peaceful adjustments. 


THE GRAVEST DANGER 


The gravest danger we face in this country 
today is the threat of anti-intellectualism. 
This is evident in devastating, insidious 
attempts to depreciate and smear the meth- 
ods of scholarly and scientific investigation. 
Prejudice and distrust of scholarship are 
elevated to the status of a pseudo-religion 
in which unquestioned acceptance of Truth, 
as defined by some special group, is de- 
manded of all. Standards of scholarly 
analysis, through basic research, are dis- 
torted or rejected. %.. . 

Against all this, those of us who believe 
in the free play of ideas must take our stand. 
It is up to the universities to champion the 
enormous and undeniable advantages that 
we in our way of life possess. One way that 
we can do this is through the publishing of 
books that maintain and insure the free ex- 
change of ideas—Malcolm M. Willey, Vice 
President, Academic Administration, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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